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With pride and pleasure we commence our new 
volume, by calling the attention of our agricultural 
friends to the paper upon this subject in our present 
number, from the pen of that accomplished agricul- 
tural writer and successful improver of the soil, Ed- 
mund Ruffin, esq. As the paper of Mr. R. suffi- 
ciently explains, and speaks for itself, it is not our 
purpose to comment upon its facts and reasonings, 


as we are very certain we could not iilustrate the | 
one nor add to the force of the other. “ Facts are | 


stubborn things,” and figures, it is said ‘‘eannot lie;”” 
but we may be permitted to say, that the writer has, 
in the course of his very able communication, de- 
monstrated two things beyond al! controversy, first, 
that poor lands are susceptible, by well directed and en- 
lightened processes, of being made fertile,—and secondly, 
that agriculture, as a calling, is a profitable_one, and 
may, by the proper appliances, be rende du- 
erative as any other branch of human industry, and 
being, as it is, the most ancient and honorable, 
tracing asit does its origin to the mandate of God, 
there is every reason, which should.operate upon 
virtuous minds, why it should raily around its ban- 
ners, all who delight in adding to the sum of our na- 
tional blessings. 

The communication of Mr. Ruffin will, we are 
sure, be the more treasured, as its author is as well 
known for his love of truth, and moderation in all 
his statements of facts, as he is for his brilliant suc- 
cess as a practical farmer and wide spread reputa- 
tion as an agricultural writer. 

The result of his farming profits for 5 years is 
very remarkable; Ist year a loss of 27-100ths of 1 

t.; 2d year nett profit, 8.16; 3d, 12.81; 4th, 
22. , 20.10. Average profit for 5 years 12.87, 
exclusive of increased value of capital in land or 
laboring slaves. The process by which these re- 
sults have been obtained should be generally made 
known, and we are happy that our journal has been 
made the medium of communication. 





We feel much indebted to the Hon. Mr. Newton 
for his agency in securing to our journal, the intro 
duction to the public of so valuable a paper. We 
have no doubt that the beneficial effect which its 
publication is destined to have upon the agriculture 
of the tide water regions of Virginia, Maryland, and 


' the Carolinas, will fully equal that which has arisen 
‘from the Prize Essays published during the past 


year, and the able papers from the pens of “4 
Learner,’’ Col. Capron, and others, upon the subject 
of worn-out land, which have appeared from time 
to time in our pages. 


The following note from Mr. Newton, accompan- 
ied the communication of Mr. Ruffin: 
For the American Farmer. 


I take great pleasure in communicating for 
lication in the American Farmer, the reer 
uable and interesting article from one of the most 
oe, are experienced and reliable farmers in 
the Union. It originated in frequent conversations 
between Mr. Ruffin and myself, in which I ears 
nestly urged him to furnish an account of his farm- 
ing operations, which I was sure would confirm an 
opinion frequently expressed by me,—that any well 
conducted ng enterprize in Eastern Virginia, 
would a — r— of not less than 8 to 10 
per cen » on the entire capital invested, in- 
cluding land, slaves, and stocks of all pee. His 
statement (of the accuracy of which cannot 
be a doubt) more than co my opinion. He is 
entitled, I think, to the thanks.of the public for ce- 
monstrating by actual experience that agriculture 
when prosecuted with energy and directed by intel- 
ligence is not only a most delightful, but most profit- 
able employment. I may at a future day furnish 
you a statement from my own experience confifm- 

of the views of Mr. Ruffin, which may. possi- 

of service, as we pet a mart somewhat 

nt ceteenetseaiegs dime (mostly pur- 

chased in ») and not marl, has been thé 

chief element of my success. , 
Wistovensy Newton. 


'. Westmoreland county, Va., June 18, 1849: 
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FARMING PROFITS IN EASTERN VIRGINIA. 
THE VALUE OF MARL. , 








Mar.sovrne, June 6th, 1849. 


To Willoughby Newton, Esq. , 

Dear Sin:—At last I have attempted to comply 
with your urgent and repeated solicitations for an 
estimate of my recent farming expenses and profits, 
—and herewith offer the results. In addition to the 
personal and other grounds of objection, formerly 
stated to you, and which at first caused me to refuse 
to make any such exhibit, 1 have found many diffi- 
culties in the execution of the service, and much 
uncertainty in affixing values to many subjects of 
charge. But the errors from these sources are be- 
lieved not to be important in amount; and if all 
such could be corrected, the difference made would 
be as likely to increase as to lessen the general bal- 
ance of net profit stated. A strict scrutiny of the 
plan of constructing the estimates, and of the details, 
is invited and desired from any quarter. If the 
can, as you suppose, in any degree J giesesy agricul- 
tural improvement, that beneficial operation will 
be increased by the exposure and correction of any 
im t errors, whether of the principles of the 
estimates, or in the deductions therefrom—as well as 
by the expression of so much approval and confir- 
mation as they may obtain from such strict and ju- 
dicious censorship. 

The results arrived at go strongly to sustain the 
opinion, in which we concurred, that the profits of 
judicious improv it and culture of improvable 
lands in lower Virginia were higher than of any 
other known investment of capital, or direction of 
industry. But to obtain the highest profits, it is 
essential that the farmer shall use calcareous ma- 
nures abundantly, yet cautiously and judiciously; or 
otherwise that he has the rare good fortune ‘to pos- 
sess and cultivate land which had been naturally 
supplied with the indispensable calcareous ingredi- 
ent. To the proper use of marl, my improvements 
and profits on this farm, and elsewhere previously, 
are almost exclusively due. Thousands of cultiva- 
tors in this and the more — Atlantic mes 
havi ual or greater facilities for improving their 
ndaees equal my results; and the many —e 
them who are greatly my superiors in prac 
management and direction may do better. To you, 
or any others who have personally observed my 
farming, the confession would be superfluous that 
my practice is very deficient in good management, 
and the economy of the means applied. 


Titian ot eetns Rorri. 





ESTIMATES OF FARMING EXPENSES AND 
PROFITS. 
REMARKS—ANTRODUCTORY. 

The following estimates were not commenced 
until eS en 
embrace. They have no pretension accuracy 
of accounts. Indeed, they are so defective 


in the requisite grounds, (which the previous 
ing of yom an accounts only could have supplied.) 
that it is with much hesitation they are permitted to 


be sent abroad. Bat the report was requested of , $17. 





| 





me in such manner, apd for such considerations of 
blic interest, that I felt bound to waive my objec- 
Sone: I have very little know of accounts, 
and keep none which would show all or most of the 
rices of small les, either of purchase or sale. 
ence, instead of being able to copy from accounts 
the precise cost (for example) of the ploughs or 
other utensils bought and repaired in a year, there 
was no better course than to assume the usual or 
sufficient number of such utensils, and to estimate, 
upon supposition, the annual loss of value by use 
and decay. My Farm Journal correctly furnished 
nearly all the large amounts, such as grain crops 
made, quantities sold, and their prices; numbers and 
kinds of laborers and teams, &c. 

Even if farm accounts are kept perfectly correct 
in form, and accurate to a cent as to all money or 
other values paid or received, still much the great- 
est source of error would remain. This is the dif- 
ference of value of the capital employed, at the begin- 
ning and the end of each year for which the account 
is made out. The statement of the measure of 
these variations must principally be founded on 
opinion, or uncertain supposition; and in no other 
respect whatever are most farmers so likely to de- 
ceive themselves, as in the preponderance of in- 
crease or decrease of annual value of their capitals, 
and in the amount of either. I claim no exemption 
from mistaken opinions in these respects; but the lia- 
bility to err, ete therefore to mislead, is much les- 
sened in the present estimates, by their embracing a 
series of years; and also by the series having begun 
with my occupancy of the farm, and first expendi- 
tures for its cultivation, 

The principles on which the estimates are made 
are the following: 

e original capital invested consisted of the 

farm, at the price at which it had recently been 

ht; and the slaves employed in labor on or for 

the farm, only—the working animals, and stocks of 

cattle, nae and hogs; and the machines and uten- 

sils required; all (except the land) at the values sup- 

posed when first charged as capital. Subsequent 

additions to capital are charged when made; the 

returns of the io in loss or profit, will also show 
the per centage on the capital for each year. 

2. As the labor was not hired, it is necessarily 
estimated, not in the simpler and preferable mode 
as annual hire, but as capital.* is part of the 
original oops) received, at different times, new ac- 
cessions of young hands as they arrived at sizes fit 
to begin work, (9 to 10 years old;) which were then 
entered at the uniform valuations of $220 for boys, 
and $180 for girls. The capital in slaves was liable 
to loss by the increase of or infirmity of the 
older, by sickness or deaths of any of the labor- 
ers. Any balance of loss on the latter scores would 
be properly charged against the farm. 

3. The products of the farm used for its eonsump- 


a 


*The only labor hired was for a few days in the 
harvest of 1847; and + to less than 
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tion, or for the proprietor’s family and household, 
(excepting for useless and mnompieged. innate) will 
not be generally charged, either as debits or credits. 
Though in some cases, required by convenience or 
for clearness, they are charged as both; thus serving 
to balance each other, and not affecting the final re- - 
sults, whether thus included or omitted. Surplus. 
products only, actually sold, are alwa, credited to 
the farm, and for the year in which they were pro-| 
duced. 

4. An exact separation of the charges properly 
belonging to each year from all those of the pre- 
ceding and succeedi ears, would be very difficult 
and very uncertain; and it is not here attempted—it | 
being unnecessary in this case. A surplus of corn 
(for example) which belonged to the production of | 


some one year, if remaining on hand, would serve to 
increase the surplus, and oy sold, of the next 
ear’s corn. And in the like manner as to egpen- 
itures. But though the want of exact separation 
may somewhat increase the charges for or against 
the farm for one year, by equally decreasing those 
of the preceding or succeeding year, the general re- 
sults, and final balance of returns, for the whole se- 
ries of years will not thereby be altered materially, 
For more easy observation and comparison, 
estimates will be condensed in tabular form; so that 
the c for each subject, and for all the five 
years, shall appear together in each table. To par- 
ticular entries requiring explanation or comment, 
notes will be appended. Remarks of more general 
bearing will be offered at their proper places. 


p TABLE I. 
Statement of Marl applied and Grain Crops made on Marlbourne Farm, from 1344 to 1848 inclusive. 





OATS. l CORN. 


Total 





1 WHEAT. 
Marl carried. Bushels 


Cro 
*|out. Heap- Seed. bushels 
ed Bushels. eran of. i 








Sold | averuge \ 
to acre. ||lcres, 


Bush. |] Crop | Soid : 
Seed.| Crop. Aor ela Grain. 





(a)67,875 Wheat sown in 1843. 
75,512 140 | (b)1977! 1764!(b)14. 
35,545 213 | 2432) 2162) 11. 


55,106 |’ 224 5127) 4869} 20. 


276,613 























42.575 270 3511| 3287) 15.32) 1 #200) 175 *4500' 





131| 154'*2000)*156 2830'1562| 18.14}, 287 
7 120,*1200} 112 1600| 796, 14.28 
43 2250/*120 #3600 2508, 30 | 


2, 
a 28.12 
H 














NOTES TO 
(2) The quantities of marl applied have been care- 


TABLE t. 
the spaces in crops did not in most cases coin- 


fully and regularly estimated, with as near approxi- cide with the measured fields; and this departure 


mation to truth as the subject would admit. The | 


ascertained capacity of each cart-body serves to 
measure its contents of marl, whether even or 
heaped, according to the condition of the roads. 
Such variations of bulk are noted, and the heaps in 
the field are counted, and the quantities written 
down, before beginning to spread the marl, About 
60 acres only of the farm had been slightly and in- 
sufficiently marled some years before the opera- 
tions stated above. 

The mari is*brought from the adjoining farm, 
Newcastle. The distance from the pit to the near- 
est outline of the main body of my land is 750 yards; 
and two miles to the most remote places so manured.”" 
This marl contains 38 to 40 per cent. of carbonate of 
lime; and also, in very small amount, some other 
fertilizing ingredients, of which scarcely anything is 
yetknown. There is certainly some gypeurns the 
presence of which serves to account for the fact that 
gypsum applied after this marl, and within a few 
years, has rarely, if ever, had any perceptible effect 
on the grops. Except a few bushels of gypsum, 
designed and used for many small experiments, font 
which was in every case totally inoperative,) 
has been no purchased manure of any kind used on 
this farm. 

*All numbers marked thus (*) were fixed, either 
partly or wholly, by estimation, and not by correct 
measurement. The several fields, as well as the 


from regular tillage I could not speedily correct, 
and the irregularity had not altogether ceased 
even in 1848. I had at first designed to use the five- 
shift rotation—(1, corn; 2, wheat; 3, clover; 4, 
wheat; 5, )}—but have since determined to 
have six shifts. The change is made by interposing 
a broadcast manuring crop of Indian or field peas, 
(or beans properly,) between the corn and the next 
succeeding crop of wheat. In both the five-shift and 
my six-shift rotation, there are two fields in wheat, 
(or perhaps oats instead, on pert) and one field in 
corn. The arable or tillage land being 750 acres 
(including waste spots,) if under the five field divi- 
sion, there would 150 acres in corn, and 
wheat (and oats). With six fields, there will be 325 
roy in ao oe 250 in wheat. a ere 
e entire for broad-cast peas, (to loughed 
under for wheat,) the whole Been Seid also bears 
peas as a secondary crop, either planted or broad- 
cast. This furnishes peas for seed, for food, and 
the vines for forage, as well as being a manuring 


crop in et 
b.) My first crop of wheat was-mostly on fallow- 
ed land; and of the were the richest 
spots of three of the shifts as since arranged. These 
circumstances, even without the ial marling 
roe for the wheat, would have served to 
make this crop much more than a proportional 
average product from the whole farm in its condi- 
tion at that time. 





whole farm, had been surveyed and mapped. But 
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Lu by Costus Dts) % NOPES TO TABLE II. ’ 
“Tt |.¢é)For thé'valuation of the laboring slaves, at the 
; “beginning of 1844, and also their re-valuation at the 
“ \end Of'5 years’ use, see note (0), to page 8. : 
“ =f '"(d)The 8 inules’were the half in number and va- 
wut -o'? jue ‘of those béfore-on the Coggins’ farm, before held 
‘atid cultivated aS-joint property with my eldest son. 
“ “‘Phreé of thé 8 niules were very old, and worth ve 
© S Jittle, dnd’ were ‘gotten rid of within from 1 to 
, years after. The sum of prices obtained for the 
‘' three amounted’ to but $50. Of the other 5 mules, 
‘J 4 2-were very’ fine; atid’ 3 ‘of average ability. Then 
' '" and before, good your'g mules (unbroke) were usual- 
ntoe for $60... ‘But the demand by Government 
oe ors sac0 "" afterthe Mexican: wat began, raised such to $112 
i BGO 50 | gd $150for the best. -'-All my subsequent purchases 
- }were of unbroke young mules atthe late high prices. 
. . “And as they are not worked but half the time for 
‘vs “© “-Fthe first ‘Year aftér béing broke, two such for the 
| year, furnish but the labor of one mule. Thus the 
4 10-4mules of 1847"served as 9 nly; and the 12 of 
“+ 1848, made‘ but’ 10: fer~ work Spies that year, as 
4 of the number-had -beenbroke -to-work only the 
preceding wintery.) of © Gf, -fin:. 
€7;:)The number:and! value ‘of the oxen are both 
stated as:generalaverages. ‘During the: 5.years the 
number: varied from 2 to: 6, g as reduced b 
deaths; or permanent unfitness fpr: all Jabor, ( 
mostly: the effects of negibetfal-eo- abusive treat- 
ment,) or as replaced or increased by new supplies 
| from the stock ‘cattle of the farm. “Rarely more 
than two oxen worked at any one time,—and that 
: {sas done hy changing and resting them after work- 
.- | ing balf a-day, in, summer,,.or a wholedey in winter. 
:¢ | The whole.amount.of Jabor performed.,throughout 
| | by all my. oxen was,ce: pons 8,than, would.have 
4: :} been done -by two,. if.well..managed, apd. kept in 
>» | §00d. condition, and ¢onstantly, at work... 2 ss 
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3h nisbe p53 ae josNQTRS, TO RABLE: TE, ere:y dane 
:'| on (e}The overseer ’s:.family consisted iof 5 pexsons, 


oj The su costs. are his. "($300 “for .1844, 
iz apd gad fon 1045, furnishing fon..hime ahorse and 
{its support, food::fer-the:. family,: fuel, -hotise-rent, 
and some other perquisites. fons Fee 
. (f)The-valne of the time of a:proprietor; and his 
abilities for other business, would in some”:cases 
| greatly exceed, and in others hfall-bel 
tvalue, of his superintendence of:his:farm.: ‘The lat- 
| ter.:is- the :valuation: here designed—deeming that 
: | $600.is compensation for. the mere value-of such su- 
perintendence, ‘and which ::the farm: can'-afford to 
pay. ;.Two-judicious friends whom I consulted as to 
these estimates, objected: to the: dow -rate:.uf this 
change, and.agreed in-the opinion that it ought to be 
$1000;. . Another person, whoyhas done much. in in- 
>. | ¥estigating such subjects, said that ‘nothing: ought to 
be aharyed fo the roprietor’s suiperintenderice, as 
., f he would. angen: thnn-20-peid im-extra profits. It 
ns, however; that -neatler of theseextremes, 
and of course no middle valuation of these services, 
+ :,°| (WHE in, this cage affect the! actuab receipts of the pro- 
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jon the apparent profits.of the: ;iconsid- 
=> yo moore, (9600 b4 pence amount 
re charged on this score, ears—$3000 
is so much of products derived from the farm, in Zz 
dition to its net profits stated in the final results. 
(g)The cost of support of the proprietor’s family, 
horses, &c. cannot be stated separately from the 
[Continued on page 7.] 
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TABLE III. 
Estimate of Expenses of Farming on Marlbourne, for five years. 
Farm to Proprietor, Dr. or | 4 1845. 


Taxes on the farm, its laboring hands and 
mules, about, 
Medical bills for laborers, 
Clothing for laborers, purchased, for 22 hands,-: «....143;. j 











Pork (or bacon) purchased for laboring force 
and ay ma family and servants, (bu 
not 





or young or useless slaves, or over- WO Uoe 
seer’s use, ) 6600 Ibs. at 5c. 330 00)}6000Ibs. at 5c. (270 


; We Ibs, only made,) 300. 
Overseer’s wages and maintenance, (e) ages $300, and > pion 


rtof5 persons, 4' Wages $250 440 
Value to farm of proprietor’s direction ver - ap j 
superintendence, ( f 600 600 
Corn, (or oats in part,) whether purchased, | gg pou a Sots 
or reserved from preceding crop, for farm,|1100 bush. of corn, , 1600 bush. (ijat in PN, Seb 
proprietor’s fama , horses, &c., (g) at 440, (h) 434 00) 3},6-40¢. e 1G0Qb,(i)at 64c. 1024 
Fodder, hay, for horses and mules; 0 em ae ei) ‘ong ¢ 
>: DB P+ 5 


shucks, straw bongns or reserved, h) 150 his OF Fo) 
Oats bought for ’ 154 bush, at S80 38 90 io ia 
Peas bought for seed, (for a green manuring £ SH iG HEED Loe Nees 
crop,) a: hg oy 100°b.:at' G7e. 67 
Clover seed bought and sown, 12; bush. at $6 75 00/16 bush. at $5 90 0019 b. at $5.50 71 50/15 bash. at' 96 ** 7 00:19 b. at g4)75° 6b 7 
Seed wheat t, or reserved, (charged/none sown previous Te eee COREL ARRAEE FORENAME Bint 


to the crop made from it,) autumn 140 bush. at 90c. 126 oolors bush. at 90e. 191 70/270 bush. at 95e. 256 283} at $1.20 280 
(k) Decrease of value, by age, accidents or . Ss yr: eRe: TUG eel eeas 


dying of mules, supposed (on 8 ini number) 50 00 for 8 50 00/for 10 60 00for 10 60 O0for12 = 190 
(k) Decrease of value, by use and decay of eee 
carts, wagon, &c., replaced, supposed 


one-sixth of the capital so invested, on $204 34 00/on $220 36 660n $220 36 66\on $220 36 66/on $260. lecgd 
(k) Decrease of value of machines, at one- 


Be (deducted from capital) on $325 54 00\on $271 45 00}on $226 38 00jon $188 31 00\on $376 68 


00 Ibs. a Sh 5, Os 
te’ 4 phoategs 3 Ye Phu ae y 


Robe aad 


oF BoA. 










Decrease of value of ploughs, harrows, 
arness, &c,, and hand utensils, averaged 


at one-half the investment (and renewals)ion $160 80 00.on $190 95 00.on 190 95 O00jon 190 95 00on $190. 
40 


Salt, medicines, sundries, supposed : 30 00 + , 40 00 40 ~ 
* Total annual expenses, (exclusive of interest on capital,) $2612 52 $2716 $2839 81| 2597 16 
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lies rly for the farm. Therefore the 
bemefits thas derived by the family from the farm 
will be credited to it (in table iv.) at a general aver- | 
age charge of . As then, at this ratio, thefarm 
has to supply all farm products to the family, of 
course, such products when bought for this purpose, ! 
in the beginning, should be charged as expense to 
the farm—as is done above. | 

(oe) Corn and forage were required only until | 
sufficient products suitable for consumption were 
supplied by the first year’s crops of oats and corn. 
A large crop of oats had been sown for this purpose, 
and served om! to reduce the otherwise necessa- 
ry purchases for 1844; oats, peas, hay, or any other 
such products consumed on the farm are not men- 
tioned separately either in the table of expenses or 
products. Though so far as they serve to substitute 
corn, these products increase the surplus of corn for 
sale, or the apparent amount of consumption of corn 
on the farm. 

(i 4) 1845, 6 °7.—These charges for and 
forage reserved out of each year’s products for the 
use of the farm for the Spartan year, being pre- 
cisely balanced by credits in table iv. their stated 
amounts are unimportant. If they had been omitted 
for the three intermediate years, the omission would 
not have affected the balance of the results. It is 
only in the first and last of the series of years that 
the correctness of amounts of these entries is neces- 
and important. 

(kkkk) The rates of losses by age and use, (or 
«¢ wear and tear’’) are very uncertain. But the al- 
lowances above are deemed ample—and are too 
great for the damages actually suffered in the last 5 
years. As the charges, on this score, as to utensils, 
serve to repair or replace those damaged and de- 
stroyed, of course these charges inst the farm 
cover all blacksmith’s and carpenter’s work for such 
purposes. There was, however, but little paid for 
repairs to wood work, as the oldest (and infirm) 
man, charged as a hand to the farm, serves as a 
rough farm carpenter, and has done not much else 
than to repair implements, carts, &c. and to make 
such utensils entire as require very little skill. 
Owing to the general level and smooth surface of 
the land, carts and wheels are not often broken; and 
the scarcity of gravel and total absence of stone in 
the soil, serve to prevent much of the wearing away 
and other damage usual under different circum- 
stances to all tillage utensils. 


NOTES TO TABLE Iv. 

(l) During these five years, the proprietor’s resi- 
dent family averaged 5 to 6 adult persons, with 7 to 
8 servants in and about tlie house, and latterly 8, and 
all adults. Generally there were 3 horses for car- 
riage and riding. Very little of aid to the farm was 
furnished either by these house servants, or horses; 
and that little was more than exceeded by abstrac- 
tions of the proper farm labor for foreign pees 
also not charged; such as the hauling (in am nter) 
my movables from former residence and farm—~ 
and lending laboring force at different times to my 
children, farming elsewhere. All the supplies from 
the farm, for my family’s yg et their visiters, 
servants and horses—in grain, forage, meal, meat, 


dairy products, fuel, ice, &c., with the value of 
house-rent—are supposed to cost to the farm not less 


than $900 a year, as charged above. If all these 
supplies were paid for at the lowest fair prices, they 


the net amount in market, after deductin reid 
and any other actual money charges on the sales. 
The grain kept for home use, is c to the farm 
at the net price obtained for the remainder of the 
same crop, as sold in market. _ 

(n) Most of these young children, during the five. 
years, reached the working age, (9 or 10 years) and 
were successively changed from the expensive to 
the laboring list, and then entered as additions to 


| capital (in table ii.) 


REMARKS. 
Surplus Fund of Accumulated Values. 

In the foregoing estimates,- the transactions of 
each year could not be entirely separated from those 
of the preceding and succeeding years. Nor is suche 
separation sameatent for any of the intermediate 
years. For though charges against or credits fur 
the farm may not always be confined to the precise 
times when due, yet they appear in the next year’s 
account. Thus whatever is lost of full charges in 
one year is made up to the farm in the next year’s, 
exhibit, so that the general average of profits and 
results in the series of years will not be altered. 

But the case is altogether different as to the be- 
ginning and closing of the time and transactions; 
and a precise separation should then be made, be- 
tween the time embraced and all previous and sub- 
sequent time. The transactions should be separately 
settled as if between two different bw ogg or an 
out-going and in-coming tenant. For the benefit of 
the former, there should be charged against the lat- 
ter a fair price for every actual value given to, or 
labor executed for the farm, from which he (the 
out-goer) derived no advantage, and the in-comer 
will receive all. Such services and benefits should 
be as fairly accounted for between the differert 
terms of the same occupant, if it be required to es- 
timate the profits of either term separately. 

In the present case, the adjustment for the begir- 
ning of the series of five years is very simple ard 
easy. There was no charge to be made against the 
new occupant for any advances of labor or other 
value, because no such value of any kind had beea 
left. No labor had been executed to prepare for 
Siege: and the proper and regular drainage labors 
had been long in arrear. Every thing fit for manure 
had been scraped up closely and with rare diligence, 
and carried off to the adjoining land, still belonging 
to the seller; and no material for manure was left, 
except a remnant of straw and shucks, which was 
bou ht at the highest bid, and full price, and is ix:- 
cluded in the charges of 1844 against the farm. 

But very different were the circumstances at the 
close of five ewe The offal of crops on hand, for 
food for stock and manure, was in large quantity—- 
and | and useful labors had been executed te- 
wards manuring or tillage of the next year and 
later. All such values, clearly, are fair subjects for 
charge against the farm for the succeeding time. 
But as similar labors, to more or less extent, had 
been performed in each of the preceding five years, 
for the benefit of the farm the following years, the 
last of such values ought not to be credited entirely 
to the last year, but be divided among all the years 
of the term, and go to increase still more the per- 
cen of the previously accrued and before stated 
annual profits. This surplus fund of accumulated 
— will be next brought forward and thus di- 
vided. 





would certainly be much dearer in cost to the family. 
(m) The prices received for crops are charged at 


There are two important sources of gain which 
might be added to, or otherwise of loss to be dcduct- 
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ed from, the surplus fund of products. These are 
the gain (or it might have been the loss) of value 
in the laboring slaves—and the same of the land, 
during the time estimated. 

The supposed actual increase of value of the la- 
boring slaves, upon revaluation at the same rates of 
prices, and after deducting the loss of value by age 
of all who were fully grown in 1844, and also de- 
ducting the original valuation of those withdrawn 
for other service, amounted to $835 (0). This is cer- 
tainly (in this particular case) so much addition to 
the surplus fund of profits. But it will not be so 
included here, for the following reasons: It might 
be objected that it is not a farming profit. And 
whether so or not, it is obvious that if I had not 
been so fortunate in the health of these slaves, the 
balance of value in this respect might have been 
very different. If much sickness, with heavy medi- 
€al bills, and still more if some deaths of laborers 
had occurred, a considerable loss might have stood 
in the place of this profit. To avoid any such ob- 
jections, this increased value of $835 will not be in- 
cluded as part of the stated profits of the farm. 

A much more important matter, as bearing on the 
results of these estimates, is the question of the 
amount of value added to the land by its improve- 
ment; or it might have been, of value abstracted by 
its abuse and impoverishment. If, as oecurs in 
many cases, there had been continued exhausting 
tillage, and annual deierioration of the land, then, 
unless such destruction of capital was fairly charged, 
any report of net returns from annual products 
would be deceptive and false. On the other hand, 
all new value given to the land by permanent or 
very durable improvements, and increase of its pro- 








ductive power for the future as well as the present 
time, are unquestionably so much increase of the 
capital in land, derived from the farming labors, and 
which ought to be credited as so much additional 
profit of the farm. But this value, whatever it may 
be, will also be omitted in the general summing up 
of the profits. There can be no question as to the 
fact of very great improvement of the soil having 
been produced, with greatly increased and yet in- 
creasing productive power of the farm, And this 
increase is not only in the intrinsic or productive 
value of the land, but would also certainly appear 
to more or less extent, in the market price, if the 
land were now offered for sale. Yet in this region, 
the market price for enriched or improved land al- 
ways lags far behind the advance of intrinsic value. 
Whatever is the amount of such increased value per 
acre, of the improved land, belongs properly to the 
surplus fund of profits for the past five years, and 
should be deemed so much new landed capital for 
the future time. But I am unwilling to estimate 
this source of increased value and profit, because 
much difference of opinion might exist as to the 
amount, and my estimate might be objected to as 
too high. It will therefore be left undetermined in 
amount, and to stand as so much accrued but unas- 
certained increase of capital, which will not appear 
in the stated surplus fund, nor enter at all in the 
final results of net profits of the farm for the five 
years under consideration. 

Omitting then these two subjects, I will now pro- 
ceed to state the other subjects of accumulated and 
undivided products, and then add them to the pre- 
viously stated annually accruing profits. 





(0) Valuation of ‘we slaves, at the beginning < ~ of five years. 


January, 1, 1 
8 men between 24 and 40 years, at $525 


2 do 48and 54, both diseased, at $200 

5 boys, 12 to 18 — at $425 

3 women, | of 19, 60, and 2 of 38 
and 40, at $150 b- 

4 4 girls, 10 to 12 years, at $275 


, and 3 girls at 


6 young hands added at different times, 


t 
——_— 


Deduct first valuation (as charged above) 
of 3 withdrawn, 


28, total number used at any part of the time 
embraced. 


1200/6 same individuals now 


685 | 25 


1, 1849. 


er 8 men, the same fedivnieats, 29 to 45, at 


5, 
400! 2 ~~ the same, 53 and 59 years, at $150 300 
2125; 5 the same (4 now men, at ) 
11, the oldest of same, $100 (the other two 
660! 
_1100; 3 of same, at $400 


$8485 | ' 19 (The other 1 withdrawn for other service) $7990 


2750 


‘100 


withdrawn in 1846 to other service,) 
1200 


1745 


9735 
8900 


ee 


General increase of value, $835 


Present valuation, 


3 withdrawn. First valuation, 


ed 
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TABLE V. 
Estimate of Surplus Fund of accumulated and undivided Products. 
1848, Dec. 37° wen tign ty 
By straw and chaff of last crop of wheat, (5127 bushels,) of which part had been hauled out 
and spread on the fields; more had been used for litter to stables and stock pens; and the 


ee part remaining in the stack; all the uses for the crops later than 1848. Supposed value $200 
al 


of lest corn crop, (3080 bushels,) in stalks, (all hauled to barn-yard,) shucks, cobs, 
and fouder—and clover hay; exceeding the quantities covered by the credit of $200 in pro- 
ducts of 1848, (Table iv.) . 
Manure before made, and since May, 1848, and either applied for wheat of 1849, or remain- 
ing in stock-pens—value, over and above that of materials of litter and food charged above, 
The ploughing of 130 acres, May, 1848, for broadcast peas (preparatory and manuring crop 
for wheat of 1849,) with labor of sowing and harrowing in the seed, at $1.25 the acre, 
The summer and autumn ploughin of 263 acres for wheat, (230 clover and pea-fallow, most- 
ly requiring ploughing 4-mule ploughs, and 33 acres of corn land,) at $1.60 average, 
Labor of sowing wheat, with necessary harrowings, water-furrowing, &c., at 40 cents the acre, 


75 
50 
162 


420 
105. 


Grubbing young bushes and briers, wherever needed, over all lands for crops of 1849, supposed a" 


Draining labors in advance for crops of 1849—sup 


Ploughing 104 acres of difficult land, for corn of 1849, all with 4 mule ploughs, at $1.80 the acre, 187" 


Cutting down, grubbing and clearing, (nearly done,) of 6 acres of heavy forest growth—most 
of the wood remaining, for farm timber and fuel—value for 1849, 

Working and spreading out in 1848, for crops of 1849, or later, 55,106 bushels of marl, most 
of it spread, and remainder in heaps foul to be spread—at 1 3 cents the bushel, 

Mar! deposited in large piles near the diggings, sup 2000 bushels; and 6734 square feet 
of the bed uncovered, drained, &c., and ready for digging, which would supply 51,000 
bushels—al]l averaged at } cent the bushel, 

Work done towards next uncovering of marl for future digging, supposed 


Deduction charged for decay of buildings, $100 a year, for 5 years, 
Leaves net Surplus Fund of Products, accumulated in five years 


Which is (1,769.79 <5) for the share of each year, to be added (in Table vi.) to the be- 
fore ascertained annual products, 








TABLE VI. 
Net Products summed up and statement of annual per centage. 


ven For, 1844. ~ yor 1845. | -1846. fp 184 1848 





The ascertained early products, 

(as stated in Table i 
Add to each the fifth part of Sur- 
lus Fund, of accumulated va- 


$2184 $4599 82} $6031 od $8634 20 
354 354 00 354 00 354 00 


$8336 67 
"$354 00 











Total products for each year, 2538 29 
Deduct expenses, (table iii.) ex- 
clusive of interest on capital, 2612 5 





ue, $1769.79) (v.) 


4953 82| 6385 20 arte 
6 


2716 88 2839 81 2597 1 


8690 67). 
2880 61 








Leaves balances of loss or ame Loss $74 23)Prof.2296 94) 3545 39| 6391 24 


5810 06 





Which on the respective capitals 

for each year, $27,985 00 $27, 
is the interest, per cent. of __'Loss, $0 27.Profit $8 16] $12 81] $22 86 
And the general average of net 

profit on the vested capital, is! 

| ee on the $100, yearly, for; 

e whole term of five years 

—exclusive of all increased va- 

lue of capital in land or labor- 

ing slaves. 








407] $27,670 00] \ $27,962 00| $28,900 00 


20 10 
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REMARKS. 
Prices and Values of Lands. , 

It is due from me to acknowledge, with thankful- 
ness, that the unusual high rate of profit shown in 
the foregoing estimates is to be ascribed in part to 
the unusual general success, and great exemption 
from disasters and important losses, with which 
my labors have been blessed. There has occutred 
very little sickness, and not one death, among the 
laborers. Of the nine crops raised of corn and 
wheat together, two only, (the corn of 45 and 
wheat of °46) suffered greatly by bad weather. The 
crops of corn and wheat have otherwise been fair 
products—of the wheat, in some years, rematkably 
g20d; and for the last two years, the prices also have 
teen good. There has been no great loss of farmi 
capital or products by casualty of any kind. An 
sanguine as I had been before of the good effects of 
my designed procedure for improving the fertility of 
the soil, and its products, the results have much ex- 
ceeded my anticipations. = 

The estimates submitted, and the large per cent- 
age of profits and increase of capital shown, might 
suggest to a stranger the very reasonable doubt 
whathar the land had not been at first valued much 
too low, though put at the price for which it had been 
bought. And even to those who knew the land be- 
fore, and to some who had deemed the price too 
high at the time of sale, the more recent and great 
increase of products may have induced the new be- 
lief that the farm had before been better than was 


supposed, and always much underrated in value. A | o 


fow reasons will be offered to show that, according to 
th: general éstimation and market prices of good lands 
in lower Virginia, long previous to this sale, then, 
and also now, the price of this farm was high enough 
for its then condition. 

The land had been offered for sale, or considered 
as in market, either for different parts or the whole, 
at different times, for years before; and persons, de- 
sirous of purchasing the land had examined it, in 
this character; and others, because of its value being 
a subject of conversation and remark. And before 
the sale, full notice thereof was given to the public, 
by extensive advertising for several months. In 
addition, the good dwelling house and offices, the 
excellent society of the neighborhood, and other 
advantages tending to the same end, rendered the 
farm especially desirable as a family residence. 
These considerations prevented all danger of a sac- 
rifice in selling, as often occurs because of some one 
great deficiency of land as a residence, though valu- 
eble in other respects. Again, the price ($17 the 
acre) for which this farm was sold at public auction, 
was $2 more than any neighbor had expected it to 
command, or would have satisfied the expectations 
of the seller—and was certainly as much more than 
could have been obtained then, had I not been a 
competitor for the purchase, and then at great loss 
fora farm and residence for my family. Further: 
owing to the entire deficiency of good and accessible 
marl on the land, I would not have been willing to 
buy it at $15, nor ever at $12, but for the previous 
efer made by an adjoining proprietor, Carter 
Praxton, esq., to give me the use from his extensive 
beds of marl of all that Ishould require. This kind 
ofer was made to induce me to make the purchase 
and to reside in his neighborhood; and it operated to 
enhance the value of the land, for my use, at least 
$3009 more than it would have been worth to me, 
or to any other person not enjoying equal facilities 
for marling from abroad. In market value, and in 





comparison with other lands offered for sale, or sold, 
about that time, and also long since, this farm was 
bought at a full price, or proper valuation in market. 

In another aspect, however, the land was certain- 
ly sold at much below its true value; just as it would 
be sold even now, (however much advanced in 
market 4 by recent improvement,) and just as 
every other good and improvable tract of land in 
lower Virginia would sell below what ought to be its 
proper ane The proposition, indeed, is one 
which I have long asse and maintained; and to 
uphold which was the main object of these estimates 
being desired, ahd prepared. All lands in lower 
Virginia, having easy access to marl or lime, and well 
iitted to be improved by these manures, ought to 
command twice as much as any former or present 
market prices—because such lands are capable of 
yielding a good net profit on twice or thrice the cap- 
ital which their present appreciation would make. 
But it is inapplicable and useless to say what rate of 
price ought to be commanded, and which might be 
paid under very different circumstances from those 
existing; and it would be altogether erroneous and 
deceptive to rate the present values of lands accord- 
ing to such views. Prices of lands, as of every 
p: Be commodity, are not regulated by intrinsic va- 
lue, but by the balance or excess of either the sup- 
ply or the demand. Unfortunately for the agricul- 
tural interests of Virginia, the supply of land for sale 

atly exceeds the demand of buyers. Consequent- 
aos who desire to sell must compete with each 

ther in reducing their prices asked; and such re- 
duction will be made, and continued, in proportion 
to the excess of supply beyond the efficient demand. 
The most conclusive proof that a certain farm can 
yield 10 per cent. of clear profit, or interest on the 
capital, if bought at $20 the acre, will not induce the 
most eager buyer to give that price, so long as plen- 
ty of as land may be bought for $10 or $15 the 
acre. But such reasoning and facts, if duly re < 
ed, should operate to keep our landholders at home 
—or induce them to seek for high profits in the im- 
provement of their lands—to invite farmers of ability 
and capital from other regions or other pursuits— 
and thus increase the demand for land, until it shall 
exceed the supply for sale. Then, and not until 
then, will the market prices of our lands quadrate 
with their intrinsic value, or their capacity for im- 
provement and production. 

It may be objected to my views, that if lands can 
be made so profitable, compared to their prices—or 
can be bought so low compared to their fitness for 
improvement and new production—that all persons 
who know such facts would hasten to extend both 
improvements and purchases, and thus soon make 
known the value and raise the prices of lands, My 
answer is, that every landholder who is even partial- 
ly impressed with such opinions, is actually engaged, 
to the extent of his ability and means, in securin 
the results. But few persons as yet have receiy 
those opinions. Still many thousands of acres have 
been bought, for these considerations, and lands of 
far greater extent in lower Virginia, have been more 
or less improved; and on all such, high profits have 
been realized, though rarely as high as more judi- 
cious treatment would have Aavanon 

But there are strict limits to the extent of the 
profitable farming operations of each individual, 
which no one can pass without loss. Ifa merthant, 
a manufacturer, or a stock dealer, learns that some 
new direction of his business will yield 20 per cent. 
profit, he can hasten to invest therein, either in 
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money or credit, to an extent limited only by his 
means. The owner of $10,000 only, with a in- 
ducements offered, might soon operate to the amount 
of a million, and safely, as well as profitably. But 
a farmer, even if having surplus ca ital to invest, 
cannot extend his operations profitably much beyond 
the space and objects that he can personally super- 
vise and direct. If farming beyond this limit, his 
operations would become less and less profitable, 

e farther they were extended; until the most re- 
mote or most neglected parts of his business would 
be attended with absolute loss. 

Still less can any one make sure profits by buying 
land, no matter how low the price, which the buyer 
cannot stock and cultivate; nor make any use of, or 
profit from, except when selling,again for a higher 
price, The excess of supply beyond demand which 

rought and has kept on land to its low price, will 
continue to depress prices until the balance is chang- 
ed, and the demand for land then shall first equal 
and next exceed the supply for sale. Until this 
great change shall be much more advanced in pro- 
gress than at present, the price of land must con- 
tinue too low. This condition of things is most in- 
jurious to the general interests of the commonwealth 
—is discouraging to general agricultural improve- 
ment—and it even offers but small inducement (for 
the reasons stated above,) for present landholders, 
having now full employment, to buy more land. 
But bad as is this working of low prices for all other 
interests and persons, it offers the highest rewards 
and profits to all who desire to buy land, and who 
can and will properly direct its improvement and 


management. 
EDMUND RUFFIN. 
Marlbourne, Va., June 2d, 1849. 


WORK FOR JULY. 


Would that we could feel ourself justified, in 
speaking of the labors incident to this month, to give 
our readers an assurance of good prices for the grow- 
ing crops; but, at the present moment, we cannot 
do so without calling speculation to our aid, and that 
based upon the probabilities of a general war among 
the powers of Europe, the which we fear there is 
too much ground to apprehend may be the case be- 
fore the year 1849 shall have expired. From present 
indications, it is more than possible that an attempt 
will be made by the despotic powers of Europe, 
viz., Russia and Austria, to crush the struggles of 
the people, now going on, to establish governments 
based on the principles of liberty. Should this state 
of things be realized—should the champions of free- 
dom be assailed—a general war—a war for the pre- 
dominance of despotic sway, on the one part, and 
the proper dignity of man on the other—will neces- 
sarily be the result: in which event, it must fall to 
the lot of our country to supply the contending forces 
with a large portion of their breadstuffs and provi- 
visions; as, from the vast numbers of men who will 
be taken from the pursuits of agriculture, and con- 
verted into soldiers—into consumers instead of pro- 
ducers—the supplies grown among the contending 
nations will be greatly lessened in quantity, and the 
deficiency will have to be drawn, chiefly, from us. 


Under the existence of such a state of circumstances, 
agricultural products would, as a natural conse- 
quence, be enhanced in value; but, whether these 
events occur or not, it is possible that moderately 
fair prices may be obtained for the growing crop, 
as, from the immense influx of immigration, a 
greatly increased home demand will be created, 
while the array of armies in Europe, whether hos- 
tilely engaged or not, will seriously interrupt the 
operations of farming there, depress productions, 
and, consequently, increase demand in that quarter. 
There is another reason for expecting increased de- 
mand and appreciation: Should the hopes enter- 
tained as to the vast treasures of California be 
realized, a market will be found there for much of 
our breadstuffs and provisions; while the gold re- 
ceived in the States will operate to increase values, 
as among the natural éffects of an excess in the sup- 
ply of the precious metals is not only a rise in the 
products of industry, but in real estate also. 

Passing from these reflections, we will look to the 
operations 

ON THE FARM, 

The Cultivation of Corn.—It is hardly necessary 
for us to tell a corn grower, that the product of his 
crop is dependent upon the cleanly manner in which 
he may cultivate it, as he knows that. there is no 
crop more gignally benefitted by such culture than 

of corn; but, while -we cleanliness upon 
him, we do not mean that he should effect it by the 
use of the plough, for that would serve to lacerate 
and tear up the roots of the corn plants, and deprive 
them of their feeders, at a time when they needed 
them most to perfect the grain. The implement we 
would use is. the cultivator; with that, if timely ap- 
lied, weeds and grass may be kept down, the earth 
reserved open, to drink in the dews of heaven, 
oo maintain moisture. The dryer the season, the 
| more freely would we apply the cultivator; as the 
opener the soil may be, the better is it qualified to 
rb moisture from the atmosphere. We are 
aware that a very general prejudice prevails, which 
inculcates the belief that if you work corn in dry 
weather, it will fire. We, however, do not subscribe 
to that belief. you work corn with a plough, and 
cut off its roots, in seasons of drought, it will neces- 
sarily ‘‘fire;’’ not because the earth has been stirred, 
but because the sources of deriving moisture frora 
the earth—to wit, the.roots of the plants—have been 
destroyed, 

Harvesting.—-This work has already been completed 
in some of the States where our paper circulates; 
but, as there is stilla very large Lpereen of States, 
where we send it, in which this labor has to be per- 
formed, we will advise all thus situated to provide 
themselves with ample force to do the work quickly 
—to treat that force kindly, and Soaeiea their 
operations personally—to have a full supply of tools 
and implements, and see that they are in the very 
best possible order. As those engaged in harvesting 
look for something extra upon such occasions, let 
their tables have that on them which will not only 
refresh the inner man, but please his eye while it 

ifies his palate; for there is nothing better calcu- 
ated to nerve a laborer’s arm for — and effective 
service, than do well-bestowed attentions to his @ et 
Nor should his drink be forgotten: cold water is a 
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most excellent thing in its place; it is our drink of 
‘choice; but, if we were to-day, as we have often 
been, in a harvest field, we should prefer a drink 
com of cold water, sweetened with molasses, 
in which a good portion of ground ginger had been 

and well mixed up. 5 gallons of cold water, 
} a gallon of molasses, and 2 oz. of ground ginger, 
makes a beverage as refreshing as it is invigorating. 

Cut your wheat before it is dead ripe; cut it when 
the stem just under the head is dry. 

Buckwheat —It is late to put in your buckwheat: 
you may, however, put it in up to the 10th of this 
month, and make a crop. If your ground is as thin 

as most buckwheat grounds are, sow at the rate of 
10 bushels of bone dust to the acre, after the ground 
is ploughed and harrowed; harrow the seed and 
bone earth in together, and complete your work 
with a good rolling. Halfa bushel of seed per acre 
will be sufficient; and be sure not to waste the buck- 
wheat straw, as'it makes most excellent provender 
for milch cows. 

Hay Harvest.—Cut your timothy while the plants 
are in blossom, before the seed are formed or 
ripened. The hay cut thus early is not quite as nu- 
tritive as it is when cut at the time of maturing its 
seed; it is, however, less coarse and woody, and 
more acceptable to the horses, while the land is less 
hardly dealt with. 

Millet.—This may be sown up to the 10th of this 
month, upon good ground, well manured and tho- 
roughly pre ared. Sow 3 pecks of seed to the acre. 

.—As the season is coming for the use of 
this manure, we will remark that it should always 
be pi d in, to the full depth of the furrow, 
whether that be 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 inches; and we will 
further add, that a peck of plaster should be mixed 
with every 100 lbs. of guano. 

Setting Timotlty Me 3.—As next month will be 
the time to set timothy meadows, we will here, in 
advance, remark, that we Many sowing timothy 
seed alone; that is, we would not sow it with wheat 
orrye. To protect the young timothy through the 
coming fall, winter and followin ring, we would 
sow, on each acre, 1 peck of buckwheat seed. The 


Manure.—Well rotted manure is best. A compost 
formed of stable dung, cow dung, woods-mould and 
ashes or lime, is very congenial to this crop: as they 
grow rapidly, they ire a full dose, say 20 double 

orse cart to the acre. 20 bushels of bone 
| dust, well harrowed in, will ensure a good crop; so, 
also, will 10 cart loads of woods-mould, 10 bushels 
of bone dust, and 10 bushels of spent ashes. 

Preparation of the Seed.—Soak the seed 24 hours 
in fish oil; drain the oil off the seed; then mix them 


with ashes, ran wt ~ w " me 

Quantity of Se cre.—If great care be taken 
in sowing the seed, 1 Ib. per acre will be enough; 
but it will be better to sow 1} Ibs. 

Time of Sowing.—We have already stated that 
the seed should be in between the and 25th of 
this month, and we here repeat it. 

Culture.—The moment the plants come up, 
sprinkle fish oil over them; repeat this early each 
morning until the plants get into the rough leaf. 
Let a hand, each time, follow the one who casts the 
oil on, with a bag containing a mixture of ashes, 
plaster and salt, in equal quantities, and dust the 
plants with the mixture.. attentions, if punc- 
tually followed, will save your plants. Thin out 
the plants, when they begin to bottle, so as to stand 
6 or 8 inches asunder; give them two workings, at 
intervals of 10 or 12 days, and you may lay them by. 
Our practice was to run a through the plants, 
and thus effect the first working. The practice is 
an excellent one, productive of much good; but we 
| fear few will follow it. : 

Orchards.—If your orchard has no crop growing 
‘in it, you should turn your hogs in to eat up the fruit 

as it falls. As hogs, sometimes, injure the bark of 
the trees, you would do well to paint the bodies 
| with soft soap, sulphur and salt, made in the propor- 
tion of 1 gallon of soap, 1 lb. of sulphur, and I quart 
of salt. If any of the trees have dead limbs upon 
them, saw these off, smooth off the wounds, and 
cover them with a mixture of equal parts of fresh 
cow dung’, lime and clay, formed into mortar by being 
mixed up with urine; or take equal quantities of 
rosin, beeswax and spirits of turpentine; incorporate 





buckwheat would be cut down by the first frost, and these over a slow fire till thoroughly mixed; when 
not interfere, except in their protection, with the nearly cool, apply this to the wounds, taking care 
timothy eee Among the best manures for timo- | to give two or three coats. 

thy meadows, we rank a compost made thus: 50 | each Trees.—Remove the earth from the roots of 
bushels of ashes, 10 bushels of bone dust, and 2 your peach trees, to the depth of 4 inches; examine, 
bushels of salt, to be thoroughly mixed together and and wherever you find a hole or see gum oozing out, 


remain in pile a few days before being used. 

Fall Potatoes.—Your fall potatoes are, doubtless, 
in and up. See that they are kept clean of weeds 
and grass, and give them a top dressing, made of 
equal parts of lime, plaster, ashes and salt. A 
bushel or two of the mixture will do for an acre: 
sow it while the dew is still on the vines. 

Sheep.—Provide a trough, to be kept under cover 
in your sheep pasture; in this, every few days, place 
a quart of tar over the bottom; over that, strew a 
few handfuls of salt. This precaution will prevent 
the flies from depositing their eggs in the noses of 
your sheep, and save them from worms in the head. 

Turnips.—You should make your arrangements 
to sow your turnip seed from the 20th to the 25th of 
this month. Sowing thus early, gives you an oppor- 
tunity, should the fly cut off the plants of your first 
sowing, to sow again in time.- Be sure to give your 
ground two ¢g ploughings and harrowings, ma- 
nuring just before the last ploughing. The manure 
need not be ploughed in more than 4 inches deep; 
the first ploughing, however, must be as deep as a 
strong team can turn up the earth. 


| insert the point of a knitting needle, a piece of wire, 
| or with the point of a knife; then paint the roots and 
body of the tree with a mixture of soft soap, sulphur 
and salt, as recommended for apple trees; this done, 
| mix half a peck of slacked lime with the earth dug 
from the roots, and return the whole; then sow a 
| mixture of 6 s salt, 1 part ashes, and 1 part salt- 
petre, around each tree, as far as the limbs extend, 
say 2 quarts to each tree—-the pu pes to be pound- 
ed fine when mixed in with the salt and ashes. _ - 

Pears, Plums and Cherry Trees.—If there be any 
blighted limbs on these, cut them off; burn the 
cut off; and paint the bodies, as recommend 
apple trees. 

Catterpillar Nests—Remove and burn all. these 
which may be found on your trees. 

Ruta Baga.—You may sow ruta baga seed up to 
the middle of this month. For the method, see our 
article upon the subject last month. 

Root Crops generally.—See that these are kept free 
from weeds and grass. 

Bushes and Weeds.—Cut up and destroy these. 


for 
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Compost ome ro eco every thing available, 
and form rs ny 
Draining Wet Lands.—Embrace every spare mo- 
ment, during this month, to drain your wet lands. 
P 


Deep loughing.—Recollect that, as the time is 
coming to break up for fall grain, deep ploughing is 
essential, to enable your land to perform its whole 
duty. 

outing.—If you wish’ to destroy sprouts, cut 
m4 durieg this. and the ensuing month. Your 
sprouting completed, collect the sprouts into piles, 
and, when dry, burn them for the ashes. 

Liming Land.—If you have any land requiring 
lime, which is not now in culture, but which you in- 
tend to cultivate next spring, spread your lime on it 


as your other business may permit you; harrow it 


in, and you will find, next season, that it will prove 
much more effective than it would were you to 
delay.its application until spring. = its specific 
gravity, it will, in the mean time, have found its way 
into, and mixed with, the body of the soil, and com- 
menced its meliorating operations. 

With these few hints, we close our month’s 
commune, with this wish—that you may be with us 
at our great Fair, in October, and contribute, by 
your stock and the products of your farm, to make 
it the exhibition of the season. 


Tue Corswoip sreep or Sueepr.—At his sheep | 
shearing a few days ago, says the Winchester Vir- 
ginian, 1. Josiah W. Ware, near Berryville, Clarke 


county, Virginia, took from one of his Cotswolds, | 


the enormous _ tity of eighteen and three quarter 
pounds of wool. Some ofthe, staple, we are told, - 
measures 16 inches in length. 


Mutton Cotswoip.—A few months ago the at- 


tention of our readers was called to the laudable ° 
and praiseworthy design of two gentlemen, Messrs. ' 
ME Miley and J. Rhodes, esqs., of introducing 
and encouraging the raising ‘of a stock of sheep su- 
perior to the miserable race which is found gener- 
ally throughout our county. The efforts of these 
gentlemen, in the introduction of the: Cotswold for 
that purpose, have been eminently successful; this 
excellent sheep, for size, the fine texture of their 
wool and capacity to endure the rigors and changes 
of our climate and to subsist upon ordinary fare, are 
but little inferior to the pan 
Alps. On Monday last Mr. M. exhibited a wether, 
3 years old—three-fourths Cotswold, whose gross | 
weight on the scales was 220 Ibs. —he was slaugh- | 
tered in the evening, and after being divested of his | 
skin and entrails, weighed 163 Ibs. It will be seen 
that the net weight of this sheep, far exceeds the | 
gross weight of the best of the old breeds of sheep in 
our country—with regard to the quality of the flesh 
of the Cotswold for the table, we can say, without 
exaggeration, that it is far superior, both in flavour 
and tenderness, to any mutton we ever before ate.’ 
Tenth Legion, May 10. 

The sheep mentioned in the above extracts, were 
from the flock of that public spirited breeder, Col. 
Ware, and we have a lock of the wool, which is 
of a beautiful texture, and is about sixteen inches in 
length, which those interested in such matters can 
examine at the Society’s Hall. The quantity taken 
from the buck was 183 lbs. We learn that some of 
Col. Ware’s bucks, at twelve months old, in erdina- 
ry keep, have weighed 235 Ibs. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION: woraline moyete 
To the Biaitor if the American Parmer. oe eee 
es bay ew resioes, “which be 

emselves mind of ey 
of some, ‘substitute for ‘¢ sea ae 
becoming ‘evéry oh ie mmol 
worst et Paes I b capone, + 
tim on 


from the avaboF ‘and 

duration without ea fey 

not suit our. 

enough to be Pieribie oe 

care which renders it, shes 

with others; stone fences § 
ties, where the matérfal al ol 

for supplying a substifut me 
economical in cost, durable ii We: 
use, must great! interest the nt 
In the hope of finding’ in it such’4. subs 
fencing seems, of late, to have ie 
usual share of attention; but whe 
the desiderata above name, i wee 
larger experience, b cS 
circumstances under whic it. ‘oui ab 

ithas yethad, As I have erected 

this description, and, in the ‘progress 6 

have made some experiments and investigations, 
| which may be useful, I will proceed to de 
conclusions at which i have arrived. 

There are certain essentials to the proper con- 
struction of an efficient wire fence, without which it 
will not satisfactorily accomplish the end proposed: 

First. The fence must proceed in straight, not in 
curved lines. If, at any point, it becomes necessary 
to diverge from a straight line, that point must be- 
; come a new starting point. 

Second. The two ends of any line of fence must 
pommees from immoveable points. 

Third. It must have an adjusting arrangement for 
straining each wire separately, which arrangement 
should be capable of subjecting each wire to a very 
considerable degree of tension. 
| With reference to the first of these cosentials; the 
necessity of proceeding in straight lines, it must be 
obvious that whenever the fence diverges from a 
right line, the whole strain of the wire tends to pull 
the post over, and that this tendency is in exact pro- 
portion to the degree of divergence. When it is re- 
membered, then, that the efficiency and beauty of 
the fence depends, i in a great degree, upon the tight- 
‘ness of the wire, and that in order to strain a heavy 

: iron wire so that every crook and’bend shall be taken 
' out of it, a great force is necessary, it can be easily 
jecen that no post can stand such a force bower) it 
over’ from the top. Let no one imagine, therefore, 
| that he can obviate this necessity by planting his 
| posts deeper, or, by any other device, impart the re- 

quisite stability to them. The force wparne wag! Mire 
os the wires properly will assuredly cause 

ield, and he will be disappointed.* - 230 


immoveable starting and ending point. °For: this’ 
purpose a post will not answer; it will yield to’the 
force necessary to strain the wires; thoagh it 
may appear to be firm at first, it will be: ‘bo op oe 


*The straight lines referred to maet,ot ony 
to mean lines Straight with ‘tonal to are ciel understood pM and 
not to the divergencr from a horizt 
sary by the undulations 0° the g#6und. a ney bi may puede 
the inequalities of the pe over hill and dale, care being 
taken that the. posts, at the lowest points of depression, shall be 
so firmly fixed us to resist the tendency to raise them out of the 
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a day, and will be found to yield, day by day, as the for straini 


each wire separately; and this ar- 


straining force is applied. A tree (at least, one rangement should be repeated at intervals of from 


having a head and branches) will not do, because it | fifty to seventy-five y 


is acted upon by the wind, whereby all adjustment 
in the fence is soon destroyed. A house or er will 
serve; but these are not always to be found at the 
i and end of the pro line. © The best 
pam int I have found to be at the surface of the 
» from some immoveable thing placed in the 

tay 3 Mine is made as follows: An iron bar, say 
: feet , and one inch in diameter, has an eye 

or ri on one end of it, and the other end is 
leaded into a stone, weighing, perhaps, a half a ton; 
this stone is then let into a hole in the ground, so 
that the eye will just stand above the surface of the 
ground, and the hole is filled up with smaller stones, 
rammed fast to within a few inches of the surface, 
when earth is thrown in and pressed down, and the 
spot sodded over. A cheaper mode, and one an- 
swering equally well for a farm fence, would be to 
sink a heavy chesnut butt some four feet into the 
ground, and start the wires from an appropriate at- 
tachment at the surface of the ped ree this 
point, then, all the wires proceed through a post 
lanted a short distance off, as shown by the annexed 
re, which represents the corner of a rectangular 





As the tendency of this post is to yield in the 
direction opposite the ring, or, in other words, to 
pull over in the line of the fence, it is well to coun- 
teract it by attaching a wire to the head of the post, 
and from thence to the ring; or, which is still better, 
to fasten a wire permanently at the ring, and attach 
the other end to a screw bolt, passing through the 
head of the post, and having a nut by which the wire 
may be tightened, and the post thus brought up to 
its é 
a gate be desired at any place in the line of the 
fence, it may be had thus: plant the gate posts at the 
place chosen, and insert a strong staple or eye bolt 
on the outer side of each post, at the surface of the 

round. From these bolts start the wires, as at the 
ginning of the fence, and fill up the angular 
space left between the gate post and the next post 
rough which the wires run, either by stretching 
‘wires from one to the other, or by nailing sawed 
rails of board. 4 
The fence should have an adjusting arrangement 





s, through the whole line 
of fence. ithout this it will be found impracti- 
cable to stretch the wires tight enough to make a 
good fence, and to stretch them equally, which is 
also desirable. My arrangement is this: A post, 
somewhat larger than the other posts, is planted in 
the line of the fence; at the proper distances . 
a hole is bored, corresponding to each wire. These 
holes are large enough to receive a screw bolt, say 
of half an inch in diameter, having a thread three 
inches long, and a nut. The other end of the bolt 
is furnished with a notched rack, upon which the 
wire is looped, the loop having been formed by 
bending the wire and twisting the short end around 
the longer, or, which is much neater, by lashing 


the two wires together with annealed copper wire. _ 


Between the nut and the t is a washer. The 
object of the rack is to give facility for taking u 
the wire, if, after screwing it up, it should be foun 
to be too long. If the whole line of fence does not 
exceed one hundred and fifty P agi but one such 
arrangement will be needed, the nuts being on op- 
posite sides of the post. If, inaline of fence, there 
should be several stretches of seventy-five yards 
each, then the nuts will be on one side of the post, 
and the wires of the succeeding stretch will pass 
through the post and attach on the other side. Fig. 
2 shows one wire of the latter arrangement. 





er 














Having disposed of these three essentials, let us 
proceed to some other points of consideration. The 
posts which sustain the wires, intermediate be- 
tween the stretching posts, may be lighter than 
can be used in any other description of fence; but 
they should, nevertheless, be strong enough to sus- 
tain, firmly, a considerable lateral pressure; and 
they should stand at no greater distance than ten 
or twelve feet apart. Various modes of attaching 
the wires to the posts have been recommended, 
such as holes through the posts, a notch sawed into 
the sides of the post, and a nail driven to hold the 
wire fast in it; and, lastly, staples to secure the 
wires to the sides of the posts. If the posts be of 
cedar, or of well-seasoned chestnut, I would prefer 
the first method, taking care, after the fence was 
properly adjusted and tightened, to fasten the wires 
in each hole by a tight plug, covered with white 
lead. If the posts be of green chestnut, I would 

refer the staples; and instead of driving them 
ome, so as to force the wire against the post, I 
would interpose a nail, lying flat, between the wire 
and the post. By this means, the whole wire could 
be covered with paint, to preserve it from the 
weather; and it would, moreover, be protected 
from that ogits corrosive fluid, the sap of the 
chestnut. e wires may be joined by loops, 
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twisted on the end of each wire. With heavy 
wire, this will be found to be difficult, and to make, 
at best, but a clumsy joint. By hammering out 
slightly the ends of the wires to be joined, laying 
them together and lashing them with annealed cop- 
per wire, a neat, durable and perfectly strong joint 
can be made. If the fence is meant to be hog 
proof, it is better to have a bottom board next to 
the und, nailed to the ts, and to let the wire 
stand at proper intervals above it. A bottom board, 
surmounted with six wires, will be found to make 





a first rate fence, four feet and a half high, which 


will turn any thing. The size of the wire to be 
used will a the use the fence is intended 
to serve, and will ts also influenced by the views 
of the builder as to economy. In Scotland, for 
turning horses, cattle and sheep, six wires, of size 
No. 4, are used, with straining posts seventy-five 
yeas apart, and intermediate posts eight feet apart. 

‘or turning sheep alone, the smallest size used is 
No. 8. To enable the farmer to judge for himself 
upon this subject, I give here a guage, Fig. 3, to 
shew the several sizes of wire, and a table shewing 
its cost per pound, and the length in a pound. 
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Nos. 1 2 Ss. Hoo 1G 


The lines opposite the numbers shows the diame- | 


ter of the several sizes. 
No. of feet in a Ib. Cost per Ib. 
No. 1 gene 5.4 cents. 


‘é 
“ce 


6.60 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 a ae 

The cost of the screws for straining the wires, 
when divided among the number of yards for which 
each set answers, is small. I used bed screws, 
with a square thread, an excellent article, which 
may be bought at twenty-five cents per dozen. The 
smith’s work on them, to adapt them to this use, 
will not exceed six cents each; and the washers 
are to be had for one cent each. The cost of the 
posts and boards will vary according to locality: 
the farmer can judge of this, and also of the labor 
necess to set them. With these data, the ex- 
pense of a given line of fence may be readily 
calculated. 

It is an enquiry of some interest how a wire 
fence may be preserved. It has been recommended 
to boil the wire in linseed oil; by which process, it 
is annealed, and does not readily oxidate. If paint 
is preferred, the first application should be red lead 
in oil; afterwards, to be followed by paint of the 
color desired. Gas tar is the cheapest application, 
and is a very good one, if it be laid on under a hot 
midsummer sun. In the fence erected by me, I 
have used the galvanized iron, which is iron wire 
subjected to a zinc bath, just as sheets of iron are 
dipped into tin to form the common tin plates. This 
needs no paint, but costs nearly twice the price of 
the common wire I found the galvanized wire 
also to be very unequal in its quality, some of it 
being very tough, whilst other bundles were so 
rotten that the wire could hardly be bent without 
breaking. 

The last subject which claims attention is the 
liability of wire to expand and contract, with the 


end of it. 


se 10 11 


posing, then, a fence to be ereeted when the ther- 
mometer is at 320, when the thermometer rises to 
95° each length of seventy yards will expand 
118944 inches. If this expansion is found, in prac- 
tice, to be inconvenient, it may be taken up by 
various contrivances; and I suggest a simple one in 
the nature of a spring, which may be applied by 
any farmer. It is this: Let the wires pass throug 
a roller, say three inches in diameter, the roller to 
be strengthened, if necessary, by iron rings on each 
Fasten a short piece of chain to the 
middle of the roller, by a staple, and take one 
turn around the roller, and pass the end around the 
end of a spring pole, some ten or twelve feet long. 
Bring the pole around to the fence, and fasten it to 
one of the wires, so asto render it operative as a 
spring. The construction and operation of the 
contrivance are shown by Fig. 4. 
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Hoping that these suggestions may prove useful 
to some of your numerous readers, 
am, very respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 
GEORGE W. DOBBIN. . 


Earty Wueat.—About the last of May, we 
were presented by Mr. Jas. S. Tongue, with a 
specimen of blue stem wheat from Point Patience 
Farm, owned by Mr. Alex. Somervill, of Calvert 





changing temperature of the seasons. Whether 
this will constitute a practical difficulty of much 
account in the use of wire for fencing, I am unable, ! 
from experience, to say. We learn, from the re- | 
searches of scientific writers upon the subject, that 
wrought iron expands 1-143000 of its length for, 
every degree of heat to which it is subjected. Sup- | 


County, which measured 5 feet 84 inches, froma ° 
35 acre lot, a fair sample of the field, which bid fair 
to yield 1000 bushels. This is doing well for little 
Calvert, and leads us to hope that she, too, is being * 
aroused to the improvement of her agricultural 

condition. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF VOLUME V. 

In commencing volume 5, of the new series, we 
seize the occasion to return our heart-felt thanks 
to our numerous patrons and friends for the deep in- 
terest they have taken in the success of our journal, 
as well as for the unceasing exertions which they 
have so laudably made to extend its circulation. 
Did we not feel gratified at such demonstrations of 
the favor with which our labors have been appre- 
ciated, we should be insensible to those noble im- 
pulses which influence grateful hearts, and render 
pleasant the toils of labor; for, after all that may be 
said upon the subject, among the richest rewards 
and incentives to human action, the approbation of 
our fellow men must be ranked. While, then, we 
acknowledge our indebtedness for past favors, we 
would most respectfully ask for the future a contin- 
uance of that kind feeling whose indulgence towards 
us have placed us under so many obligations to our 
agricultural friends. We prefer this request, be- 


cause we believe that those who have aided us in the 


good work of extending the circulation of our paper 
have been influenced by the two-fold motive of be- 
friending us and of advancing the cause of agricul- 
ture, and because we are conscious that, independent 
of all pecuniary considerations, we have been im- 
pelled onward in our course by motives as nearly 


allied to disinterestedness as those of humanity can | 
bes for, fromthe earliest period of our life, we have | 


felt every fibre and ligament of our hearts animated 


by the desire to see the agriculture of our country , 
prosperous, and the character of those engaged in it 


elevated. Viewing it, as we ever have, as the basis 


of society—as the pillar of national wealth and. 


greatness—all our aspirations have been directed to 
the promotion of its welfare. Thus impressed, it is 
a source of delight to us to find the agricultural 
mind aroused, at last, to a proper sense of the im- 
portance of their calling to the well-being of the 





‘and 12th of October nezt. 


nation; nor have we been less pleased in observing 
the growth of a feeling which, when matured, will 
not only assert, but maintain, those rights which be- 
long to the tillers of the soil—a feeling which, justly 
appreciating agriculture as the main artery in the 
structure of human society, will uphold its integrity 
through every phase of its fortune, and insist upon 
its occupying that position to which it is entitled by 
every regard that looks to the public welfare. 
Without agriculture, civilization couid not exist. 
Look through the pages of history, and wherever 
we find a country prosperous, happy and civilized— 
wherever we find the arts and sciences cared for, 
and the human intellect advancing in the road of 
improvement—there, also, will we find a system of 
enlightened agriculture: but, on the contrary, if we 
search for a country where agriculture is neglected, 
there we are sure to behold a barbarous people. In 
a word, agricultural improvement is the sure index 
of national enlightenment—the foundation of its 
greatness, its power and its wealth. As society, 
then, owes so much to agriculture, it is but right and 
proper that those who are so vitally benefitted by 
the labors of the cultivators of the earth, should re- 
turn to them a portion of the blessings they have so 
bountifully received at their hands. The time has 
arrived when agriculture, to be conducted success- 
fully, must be aided by the lights of science—when 
schools, to be devoted to the teaching of those 
branches of science connected with the arts of agri- 
culture, must be established; and we can see no 
better way to establish and endow them than through 
donations of the public lands, the common property 
of the people of all the States. If milhons and mil- 
lions have been expended in the establishment of 
schools for the Army and Navy, to teach men the 
sublime art of killing each other secundem artem, 
why should not the resources of the nation be ap- 
plied in the instruction of our agricultural youth in 
that art and those sciences which sustain all others? 





Seconp Annvat Carttie Saow anp Aericutto- 
RAL AnD Horticuttora. Exnisition or THE Mary- 
vanp Stare Aericutturat Socrety—With this 
No., we furnish a supplementary sheet containing 
the List of Prizes, offered by the State Society for 
the Fall Exhibition, to take place in this city, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 10th, 11th 
It wil] be seen that the 
list is somewhat enlarged since the last show,— 
We would particularly call the attention of writers 
to the Premiums for Essays. In our next we shall 
take occasion to speak more at large upon the sub- 
ject of the next Exhibition—in the meantime we 

ope every one will begin to make preparation to 
have something to exhibit. 

3[- >The next stated meeting of the Society, it 
wili be seen by the notice at the head of this paper, 
takes place on the first Wednesday in .Jugust, which 
comes this year, on the first day of the month. As 
our August No. will not reach the distant parts of 
the State in time, this notice will be the only one 


the members may have of the meeting, and they 
are urged to bear it in mind, and be in attendance, 
as business of importance may require their atten- 
tion. 
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COTTAGE 
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RESIDENCES. 


ECTIVE VIEW. 
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The design of a Cottage which we present to our 
readers in the present No. of the Farmer is from 
that valuable work, now in the course of publica- 


tion, Rantlett’s ‘‘.2rchitect,”” No. 1, vol. 1, and has 
been selected for our journal, by a gentleman of 
much taste, as the most suitable for the largest 
number of farmers who might be likely to require 
such a building. ‘*The construction of dwellings,” 
says the editor, ‘‘is a department of enterprize and 
investment which inyolves various considerations . 





of vast moment. It should always be remembered 
that a dwelling is constructed for the accommodation 
of a family. Sound philosophy and good taste re- 
quire that the site, form and character of a build- 
ing should be suited to its use, and expressive of its 
destination, The design of a dwelling should in- 
clude in its basis several very important considera- 
tions, such as the adaptation of the house to ae | 
site—to the necessities and conveniences of the 
family—to the healthful and economical appropria- 
tion of heat, light, air, water, &c.; hence a variety 
of philosophical principles are to be consulted. To 
secure from all these principles the greatest aggre- 
gate of convenience, comfort, pleasure and health, 
with symmetrical and ornamental structure, in a 
picturesque combination, with surrounding scenery, 
for a given sum, requires no small degree of prac- 
tical skill and intelligence.” 

A cottage has been erected in aecordance with 
the above plan, fronting E. N. E., which will ac- 
commodate a family of four tosix persons. Such 
a cottage may be advantageously placed on a lota 
hundred feet square. It should be surrounded by 
fruit trees, which are preferred to forest trees by 





those who wish to combine utility with ornament; 
though, for shade and ornament, the latter are 
generally chosen. A grove affords to a house a 
natural protection, in both summer and winter. 
One of the bay windows affords a Southerly view 
of the garden and surrounding scenery for some 
distance, and the other a Northern view of part of 
the flower garden, and the surrounding and distant 
scenery of a valley. The green house has a South- 
west aspect, which is considered the best. The 
rear of the lot is bounded by a brook, on the mar- 
gin of which there is a belt of fine forest trees; the 
bank is some ten feet high, and the declivity suffi- 
ciently steep to afford fine sites for an ice house, 
poultry house, stable, &c. 

In the composition of this design, the object is to 
combine convenience, economy and elegance in 
such a manner that neither shall predominate at 
the expense of the others, The exterior would be 
inj:ired by more ornament, unless fully ornamented; 
and Jess would destroy the general harmony. The 
windows, with diagonal sashes, and the ornamented 
peaks of the roof, are the prominent features of the 
design, 


FIRST FLOOR. 


A—Drawing Room, 20 by 15 feet. 
B—Dining Room, 12 by 13. 
C—Ante-room, 6 oy 13. 

D—Hall, 9 by 44% feet. 

E E—Platforms; front, 3 by 614; side, 4 by 5. 
F—Dry Closet, 5 by 3%. 

G—China Closet, 5 by 314 

H—Porch, 5 by 8. 

E—Green House, 12 by 64: 
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SECOND F}OOR. 
pres 13 by 12 oy Cy hector 
rooms, 7 3; 7 by 10%; 8 by 10. 
C C—Closets sTby 4 y 1046 y 
D—Dressing rooms, 314 by 814, and 31¢ by 6. 
E—Landing, 9 by Ait. se sien es 
F F F—Fiats, 121g by 6; 6 by 13, and 9.10 By 6. 






































F 


First Fioor. Second Floor. 

The specifications are detailed in the No. of the 
Architect from which the above is taken; and every 
gentleman desirous of building such a cottage, 
should obtain a copy of it. The cost of the cottage 
is stated as follows: Carpenter’s bill, $882.28; Ma- 
son’s, $409.78; Painter’s, $64.82. Total, $1356.88. 

Tue Coror or Houses.—The practice of painting 
white in all cases has been rapidly giving way for 
some years; and a great variety of colors are now 
used instead. Mr. Ranlett, in his Architect, has 
some remarks on the subject, which are of value. 

‘*The interior of a house should always be painted 
of a warm, neutral tint. Pure white is too cold and 
cheerless for a dwelling-room, and is, moreover, so 
liable to stain, that its appearance of purity and 
cleanliness, which is a great recommendation with 
neat housekeepers, very soon wears off. 

**The purity of our atmosphere, and the absence 
of coal smoke, admit of houses being painted a pure 
white; and where lead and oil are alone used in the 
open air, the color will grow whiter from exposure; 
but in the interior of a house it will become a dingy 

ellow from being deprived of light and air. White 
ead improves by age, and should not be used for 
wood work unless at least a year old; linseed oil 
also becomes purer and better from age, and should 
be at least two years manufactured before used. 
Much harm results from the employment of incom- 
petent workmen in the painting of houses, as from 
their inexperience in mixing paints, and their ina- 
bility to distinguish between good and bad materi- 
als, the employer often throws away his money, and 
defaces the appearance of his house in the attempt 
to beautify it by a coat of paint.” 


33> We have received already numerous addi- 
tions to our list for the new volume, in various 
sized lots; and the prospects are indeed cheering for 
a much extended sphere of usefulness during the 
resent year. Let every one who feels an interest 
in the permanent ay et of his State, lend us 
a helping hand, to disseminate broadcast through 
the land, the valuable information which we are 
enabled to gather from the various sources at our 
command. 





j PRIZE ESSAYS FOR VOLUME Vv. 
The Publisher of the AMERICAN FARMER, 
encouraged by the great interest manifested by the 
offer last year of Prizes for Essays on important 
subjects connected with agriculture, is induced to 
repeat the offer for the present year, varying the 
subject matters, as follows: 

No. 1, For the most ved Essay on the best 
plan of Farm Yard . a the manage- 
ment of the Farm Yard, with drawings on a scale 
suitable to the es of the American Farmer, 
a piece of Silver Plate, of the value of $50. 

No. 2, For the most approved Essay on the Culture 
of Tobacco, . 

No. 3, For the’most approved Essay on the Man- 


agement of the Dairy $20. 

(For a more particular notice of the subject, see 
June No, of the Farmer.] 

The Essays to be handed in by the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and examined by Judges, to be appointed 
for the purpose, (whose names will be announced 
in the August No. of the Farmer,) and the publi- 
cation commenced in the October number. The 
names of the writers to be sealed, and the essays 


to be forwarded to 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
Publisher of the American Farmer, Baltimore. 


‘“*THE FARMER FUND.” 

The State Agricultural Society, at their meeting 
in May, proposed to raise by voluntary contribu- 
tions, (no one to contribute more than $1,) the sum 
of $100, to be expended in the procurement of 

THREE PIECES OF SILVER PLATE, 
to be presented to persons obtaining new subscribers 
to the American Farmer, for volume 5, viz: 
lst, for the largest list, plate of the value of $60 
2d, for the next largest list, do $30 
3d, for the third do do $20 
IN ADDITION TO WHICH THE PUBLISHER OFFERS: 

4th, for the 4th largest list, agricultural books, 

valued at $12 
5th, for the 5th do 
6th, for the 6th do 
7th, for the 7th do 
8th, for the 8th do 

The names and cash therefor to be received up to 
the Ist of October, when the successful competi- 
tors will be announced, and the names of the con- 
tributors to the fund will be published in the Far- 
mer for that month, and the prizes presented at the 
Cattle Show. The President and Secretary of the 
State Society were appointed and authorized to 
receive contributions to the fund. 


THE FIRST GUN—FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 
Wiewanm, Prince George’s County, 
June 11th, 1849. 
Mr. Eprror: Enclosed, you will receive the 
amount of my subscription to the 4merican Farmer, 
for the year ending July, 1850. I cannot allow so 
favorable an opportunity to pass without expressi 
to you the great pleasure, as well as prof, I receiv 
in reading the American Farmer. Many of the let- 
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ters contained in the last volume were written with 
so much precision and perspicv.ity as to render them 
perfectly comprehensive to the ing of all 
—so plain that ‘he who rurs, may read.”’ I con- 
sider your journal invaluable, as a guide and chart, 
to the farmers and planters; and its value, and the 
ability with which it is conducted, ean be only = 
perly appreciated by those who have had many diffi- 
culties removed from their pathway by the light it 
has shed upon it, and their spirits , their hopes 
cheered, and their hearts gladdened, by the addition 
they have received to their income, by following its 


recepts. 

. I a been taught that ‘‘actions speak louder than 
words:’’ therefore, in transmitting the above, I have 
annexed a list of the names of a few persons who 
I have persuaded to subscribe to the American 
Farmer. I think, by increasing its circulation—by 
adding to its contributors—is the best and the most 
acceptable proof I can give to the editor, of my 
opinion of its utility and usefulness. 

Very respectfully, MARCUS DU VAL. 

The above was accompanied by a list of (> 40.273 
new subscribers, all within a short distance of the 
residence of Mr. Du Val, and is an evidence of what 
can be effected with a good cause and a willing heart. 
We thank our kind patron most sincerely for his 
valuable aid, and humbly trust his laudable example 
may be followed by many others. We wish to see 
our good old State take that high position to which 
her soil, climate and geograpical position entitles 
her, in the first rank of the agricultural States of our 
Union. If our farmers can only be induced to read 
and reflect, and note what is going on around them, 
we may live to see the day when Maryland will be 
the acknowledged garden spot of the country. 


THE FIRST FROM VIRGINIA 
Loretto, Va., June 15, 1849. 
To the Etlitor of the American Farmer. 

Sir:—I have succeeded in procuring thirty sub- 
scribers to your valuable paper, (the American 
Farmer). I think it is doing much good in this part of 
Virginia; a spirit of improvement seems to have been 
awakened in the minds ofmany. There is no part of 
Virginia where nature has done as much for us as 
this—but as yet we have done but little for our- 
selves—a few such enterprising men, as Col. 
Capron, would be a gold mine with us. My best 
wishes for your success. 

Yours, Jno. Saunpers. 


i-$Mr. A. Maupm, at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottsville, sends us a list of 3) subscribers 
for the coming volume. He says he had an oppor- 
tunity of examining some of the numbers of the 
work, at a clergyman’s in the neighborhood, and 
being much pleased with it, thought he would raise 
a club of 5 subscribers, but he soon found more than 
five willing to take it, and thereupon concluded to 
try and obtain 30 copies, which he effected without 
much difficulty, and forwarded with the cash; and 
wishes to be considered as a competitor for the 
prizes offered for the largest list. His example 
might be followed by hundreds of others with ad- 
vantage tothe public, and the public’s humble ser- 
vant. 





>We received from M. Gotpssoroven, Esq., 
of Talbot, early in the last month, a list of sub- 
scribers (54) to this volume of the Farmer, most of 
which are for the first time on our books. Consid- 
ering the large list already in that small, but whole~ 
souled county, this is cheering in the extreme for a 
beginning. A pressing invitation to attend a meet- 
ing of the Inspecting Association, of Talbot, it was 
out of our power to accept, but we have promised 
several of our friends to be at the Fall Exhibition at 
Easton. 


-Avasama.—A subscriber in this State, remitting 
his own with the advance subscriptions for two 
years of some new subscribers to the ‘‘ Farmer,” 
remarks: 

‘*My own plantation has received some of the 
benefits of the counsel given in the Farmer, and I 
would not be without it for ten times the cost.”’ 


Mar..—A gentleman in Virginia, writing to an 
eminent agriculturist in this State, says: 

*¢T wish you had some of our Marl to operate 
with; or fiber I wish we had you amongst us, to 
teach by your skill rns Neves that ours could 
be made the finest portion of Va.” 

The valuable paper from the pen of Mr. Ruffin, 
in this month’s Farmer, shows, that there is none- 
cessity of travelling so far as Maryland to obtain 
instruction upon the use of Marl. We flatter our- 
self that this No. of the Farmer will be more 
eagerly sought after in the tide water regions of 
Virginia, and our own State, than any similar pro- 
duction which has ever appeared. 


Tue Crops.—We have very contradictory ac- 
counts of the crops during the past month. Much 
complaint is heard of the ravages of the fly, injury 
from scab, and rust, in the wheat, but the prepon- 
derating testimony, we think, is in favor of an aver- 
age yield. We would feel obliged to our friends in 
the several districts of Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, for a brief notice of the 
results of the harvest, together with a notice of the 
varieties of seed sown, the difference in their re- 
spective yields, the effects of the weather, &c. on 
each, and such other information as may be deemed 
necessary to aid in forming an estimate of the best 
kinds for each location. 

The Hay crop will be very abundant. The Oats 
afairone. The Corn will be very much curtailed, 
by the backwardness of the planting season. 


Mari.—We have deposited in the hall of the 
State Society, specimens of Marl from the pit used 
by Mr. Ruffin, and also from the farm of Mr. Geo. 
W. Morling, of Talbot. 


Bermupa Potators.—We have also some of this 
spring’s potatoes from Bermuda, which are selling 
in our market at $4 per bushel—they are most de- 
licious for the table, and are worth an examination. 


From Mr. Isaac Wincuesrer, of Kent Island, we 
have received samples of several kinds of wheat— 
very fine indeed. 
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Rooms of the Md. State . Society, 
Baltimore, June 21, 1849. 

The undersigned acknowledges the receipt from 
B. P. Johnson, esq., Cor. Sec. of New York State 
Agricultural Society, of the following papers, 
which have been placed in the Rooms of this 
Society. 

“The Potato Disease: an article showing the 
results of the last year’s cultivation of the Potato, 
and exhibiting the bearing of those results on an 
article on the potato disease in the ** Transactions 
for 1847,” 

‘*Dairies:’’ Report of the Committee on Dairies, 
of the N. Y. State Agricultura] Society. 

List of Premiums, Judges, Regulations, &c. of 
the N. Y. State Agr. Soc. Fair of 1849. 

Greorcr W. Dossin, 
Cor. Sec. Md. State Agr. Soc. 


Wire Fence.—Numerous enquiries have been 
made of us, from time t6 time, in regard to the cost 
and value of Wire Fence, which has been recently 
introduced to the attention of the public—but we 
have refrained from publishing anything on the 
subject, until we were able to give such facts and 
data as would be satisfactory to our readers. Hear- 
ing that Geo. W. Dossiy, esq., the Corresponding 
Secretary of our State Society was engaged in 
making an experiment with the wire fence, we re- 
quested him to give us a statement of the result 
thereof; circumstances have prevented him until 
now from furnishing it, and we have preferred 
waiting, rather than publish from second hand 
sources accounts of their erection in distant parts 
of the country. We have the gratification of pre- 
senting in this No. of our journal a paper from Mr. 
D., which will be found extremely interesting and 
very explicit in all its details. 

Knowing that Col. Capron was erecting this 
fence on his beautiful farm, at the Laurel, in a visit 
which we had occasion to pay him during the past 
month we had an opportunity of examining the 
same, on the line of the rail road, where he had 
completed about 3500 feet. With some little alter- 
ation, we have no doubt the fence will be found as 
effective for every purpose of the farm, as the usual 
post and rail fence, and much cheaper in many 
sections, where suitable wood for the purpose is 
scarce. The Col. at our request, has furnished a 
description of the fence, which will be found on 
another page, and has pointed out such alterations 
as his experience has suggested as necessary to its 
strength and durability. He is satisfied as to its 
superiority in point of cost over all other kinds of 
fencing. 


Soton Ropinson.—During the last month, we 
had a visit from Mr. Solon Robinson, of Indiana, 
who was just returning from a tour of 4000 miles 
through the Southern States, travelling in his own 
carriage, and at his leisure, taking notes of the ag- 
ricultural state of the South, and of such other 
matters as might be deemed useful to the public. 


can Agriculturist, of N. Y., and his letters published 
in that journal are of the most interesting charac- 
ter—but his notes are so numerous, that but a bare 
abstract therefrom can be expected to be published 
in a monthly journal—hence we hope, at some fu- 
ture day, he may’ be induced to write them out 
more in detail, and present the result of his obser- 
vations in a separate form, and we doubt not that a 
most extensive demand would be found for a vol- 
ume of ordinary size fnto which his remarks might 
be reduced. By birth, an Eastern man, and having 
been a resident for a short lifetime in a non-slave- 
holding Western State, in his journeyings through 
the South, he could not be expected to have any 
prepossessions in favor of her peculiar institutions, 
consequently his testimony as to the things which 
he has seen would be received with the utmost con- 
fidence, and much of the prejudice and misappre- 
hension in regard to the South would be dissipated 
by the publication of the notes taken in the course 
of his present and former tours. 

During his sojourn here, he gave us the informa- 
tion contained in the following paragraph; the plan 
he assures us, may be relied on as most effectual. 
A similar plan was recommended to the considera- 
tion of the Highland Agricultural Society: ‘Dr. 
Anderson, the chemist of the society, thought the 
steaming would be cheaper than grinding. Prof. 
Traill thought the steamed bones would be prefera- 
ble to those dissolved with sulphuric acid, because 
when the acid was added to bones, there was a de- 
struction, in part at least, of the animal matter. 
The gelatine, which was of itself a valuable man- 
ure, would be saved by the steaming process.’’ 

Bone Dust.—The best and cheapest method in 
the world to reduce bones for agricultural purposes 
is by steam. 

The same fixtures and process made use of to 
steam out lard or tallow would answer to reduce 
bones to a powder, or the farmer could get a little 
boiler to make steam, and a pipe to conduct the 
steam into a box or cask, in which the bones can be 

ut, and after being sufficiently steamed they can 

e reduced to powder by the pressure of the foot. 
If it is desirable, the grease can be separated from 
the bones and applied to other uses, or the whole 
may be mixed up together with lime or ashes suffi- 
cient to make the whole into a dry powder. 

Reducing bones by use of sulphuric acid, is much 
more costly, and besides it is dangerous to use it. 

A boiler of sufficient size for a farm bone steam- 
er will cost only a few dollars. 


To our Susscrisens.—We have received from 
_a number of subscribers, remittances for back vol- 
‘umes, with promises of more punctuality for the 
‘future. We have discontinued the paper to some 
' of those who have failed to respond to our appeal 
to settle up their arrearages, and will from time to 
time adopt the same course to others. Many to 
' whom the present No. is sent, who have been spe- 
' cially notified of their indebtedness, will be discon- 
‘tinued hereafter, unless we shall have a response. 
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All ome poets in advance, and it is es- 


sential to our successful prosecution of the task in 
which we are engaged, that ghey xe be induced 


on the — to receive our jour- 
nal. During the past year, we published to the 
amount of nearly two extra numbers, at .a very 
heavy additional expense, and we are disposed. to 
be liberal in our expenditures for the improvement 
and embellishment of the ** Farmer,’’ but this can 
only be done by the prompt — of the pitiful 
sum required of each subscriber. Let every well 
wisher of our journal, on reading this, immediate- 
ly remit the dollar, and thus enable. us to give our 
undivided attention to the conduct of the Farmer, 
without being straightened, as is too often the case, 
for the wherewithal to meet our obligations to 
others, by the neglect of those for whom we cater. 


of those who wis 


Cuarre..’s Featuizer.—We are authorized 
and requested to state, that the committee of the 
State Agricultural Society, to whom was referred 
the letter of Dr. Chappell, relative to the analysis 
of his ‘*.Agricultural Salts,’’ will make a report to the 
next meeting of the Society, to be held in this city 
on the first Wednesday in August. 


As the committee on ‘‘ Caapret.’s Saits’’ will 
not report until the am py masting of the State So- 
ciety, we have procured a copy of the analysis made 

y . Stewart and Muse, which we publish for 
the information of the public; and also republish that 
made by the State Chemist; so that those interested 
in the subject may have the whole matter before 
them.. See also Dr.Chappell’s communication, p.27. 

DR. STEWART’S ANALYSIS: 
Silied, GP Bind, PO ee ie? ae 
Sulphate of SodaandLime, . .. . 
Waeee, es US ee Rees arg oe Sy Py ig 
Organic Matter, (Animal Carbonaceous 

jo) ee at 2 he ith ae teh Se 
Phosphate Lime and Magnesia, ee 
Ammonia and Azotized Matter, . .. . 

Potash estimated as Carbonate, 
Potash, but not existing originally as 
carbonate, 


DR. MUSE’S ANALYSIS. 
Bi-phosphate of Lime, . . . . 
Magnesia, . . ; 
Muriate of Lime, . . . . 
Organic Matter and Water, 
Silica, J, oe Se SS 
Ammonia, in Muriatic Acid, . . . .. 
Oxide of Iron, held in solution of Muriatic 
Mis so oe a te Ee ee ot 
Pre oe a eee | 
Potash, . . oe er eee s. 


100. 
ANALYSIS BY DR. HIGGINS, STATE CHEMIST: 
fo real yet alltel lage sad eee: 
Sulphate ofSoda, . . . . . +»... 
Phosphate of Lime, . oie» 
Phosphate of Magnesia, . 
Water and Organic Matter, ° 
a, Reg AR a a Aok9 erte ogm a, a li Ep 
Potash, no appreciable quantity, . 
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Furnished for the American Farmer, by F.G. Skinner, Esq., 
Agricultural Agent of the Patent Office. 
TO DAIRY MEN AND OTHERS. 

A new method of increasing the quantity of cream 
roduced from milk has been discovered by Francis 
Bernard Bekaert, a citizen of Belgium; we find 
it thus described in Newton’s London Journal, for 
January, 1848, in an account of a patent for the pur- 
poses taken out in England: The invention consists, 
tly, in a method of increasing the quantity of 
cream produced from milk, by the addition of one 
table spoonful of the liquid hereafter described to 
every quart of new milk: the milk is then stirred 
once or twice round, and left in the pan or vessel; 
and the skimming may take place at the usual time, 
but the patentee prefers to delay it a little. He 
states that, by the application of the liquid, a much 
larger quantity is forced to the surface of the milk 
than can be obtained in the ordinary way. The 
liquid is prepared by adding to one quart of water, 
one ounce of the carbonate of soda, one teaspoonful 
of a solution of tumeric or curcuma, and three drops 
of marigold water. The soda is first mixed with 
the water, and then the tumeric and marigold water. 
The patentee claims, under this head of his inven- 
tion, any salt of soda, when mixed as before stated, 
and applied to milk, for the purpose uf causing a 
larger quantity to rise to the surface of the milk 
than is procured by the ordinary process. The soda 
and water form the basis of the improvement—the 
solution of tumeric and the marigold water being 
only used to improve the color and quality of the 
butter made from the cream. Although the patentee 
finds the use of the soda most convenient, he claims 

any other alkali, when applied in a similar way. 

e second part of the invention consists in the 
following method of preserving milk: One table- 
spoonful of a solution of soda, made by dissolving 
one ounce of carbonate of soda in a quart of water, 
is introduced into a quart bottle, nearly filled with 
new milk, only sufficient space having been left for 
the spoonful of liquid; er which, the bottle is 
corked, and a piece of string is tied over the cork, 
to prevent its flying, and then the bottles are put into 
a copper or other vessel containing cold water, 
which is to be gradually brought to the boiling point. 
When this has been effected, the fire is to be with- 
drawn from beneath the copper, or the vessel, if 
moveable, is to be taken off the fire, and the water 
and the contents of the bottles are allowed to cool: 
the bottles are then taken out of the water and 
packed away. 

Wasurncron, June 13th, 1849. 


Dear Sir: I send you the above extract from the 
forthcoming Agricultural Report of the Patent 
Office, in the hope that some of your readers will be 
induced not only to try the experiments as above 
described, but also to report results, whether successful 
or not, for publication in the American Farmer. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. G, SKINNER, 
Agricultural Agent of the Patent Office. 
Samuel Sands, Esq. 


Fine Oats.—A beautiful specimen of oats, well 
headed, was left at the Society’s Hall, on the 14th 
ult. We do not remember to have seen finer 
Oats at that date—they were raised by Mr. F. 
Constable, at the Charlotte Cottage farm, Patapsco 
Neck, Baltimore county. 
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A NEW DRILL, OR WHEAT SOWING 
MACHINE. 


Frrenp Sans: It always gives me pleasure to 
add my mite of encomium to any new improvement 
in agricultural implements, as well to benefit the in- 
ventors and manufacturers as to aid in bringing the 
farmer to a knowledge of the existence of such 
things as are calculated to promote his interest, and, 
by the saving of labor, increase the quantity of pro- 
duction of human food; for I am not one who thinks 
food already plenty and cheap enough: I would have 
it, if possible, ten times plentier and cheaper, and, 
at the same time, more remunerating to the culti- 
vator. It is cheap food, and ease of obtaining it, that 
is peopling our vast country more idly than any 
country in the world, It is ‘hi feeding ’ that pro- 
duces ‘high breeding,” as well among human as 
horned animals. A starving people cannot be an 
intellectual people. It is the blessed condition in 
relation to the necessaries of life that makes us an 
inventive people. In this country, we breed inven- 
tors, and they ‘‘hatch out new inventions;’’ and, of 
late years, many of these are improved tools where- 
with to cultivate the earth, and thereby increase her 

roducts, and add to the civilization, comfort and 
appiness of the human family. 

And now to the point. Many attempts have been 
made to make a drill, for sowi wheat, against 
which the farmer could find no objection. I am in- 
clined to believe that Sinclair & Co. have accom- 
plished that purpose. In a close examination of one 
which they are now about completing, I cannot see 
why it will not fully answer the pu intended. 

_I presume that you will have a figure and 
description of it, I will not now attempt one. My 
only object is to call the attention of wheat growers 
to this new machine, and to give my opinion, for 
whatever it may b> worth, in its favor. e simpli- 
city of its construction, and durability of all its 

arts, and the contrivance to prevent the teeth from 

aa and the ease with which a single tooth 
can be freed, when clogged, without stopping, and 
the instantaneous self-acting stoppage of the drop- 
ping of seed, when the machine is backed, as well 
as the ease with which it is thrown out of geer, so 
as to drive about from place to place, or in turning 
the head lands, will strike the sense of every 
person who examines it, 

Hussey’s Rearine Macumwe.—This is another of 
the valuable inventions of this age of agricultural 


men present, if we are not greatly mistaken, it will, 
probably, soon supersede all other drills in use. 
The trial was to test its efficiency, and to discover, 
in the practical operation of the machine, if am— 
improvement could be suggested to render it en- 
tirely effective, before offering it to the public.— 
The principle was much admired, and is believed 
to be a nearer approach to perfection than any 
thing of the kind before introduced: such, at least, 
was the opinion ‘of those present, including the 
owner of the farm on which the trial was made, 
and his brother, Maj. Jno. Capron. Some slight 
alterations were suggested, in order to secure 
greater strength to some parts which it was thought 
might require it. 

DESTROYING THE CANADA THISTLE. 

The editor of the Boston Cultivator gives the 
following method of destroying this pest. He says: 

‘*We once had two acres of meadow fully stocked 
with the Canada thistle, which we destroyed, root 
and branch, by a single dressing of salt, cutting 
them, with a knife, a little below the surface of the 
| pep. and filling the hole with, say, a large spoon- 
ul of salt, taking care that the operation was per- 
formed before they came into flower, and while 
their juices were in full flow—a tedious process, but 
very effectual—the , We presume, deriving as 
much benefit from the application as would pay the 
expenses attending it.” 


On the Construction of the Wire Fence. 
BY COL. HORACE CAPRON, OF LAUREL. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir: With every disposition to accommodate 
you, in your wish to lay before your readers a de- 
scription of the wire fence I have lately had erected 
on my place, I find it out of my power to more than 
make a hasty sketch of it, with a statement of the 
proper manner to proceed in the construction, re- 
serving for your next number a statement of the 
cost, &c. 

The fence I have constructed is for an outside 
tect against all kinds of half-starved 


fence, to 
$, long-nosed, hungry hogs, by hundreds, 


quadru 

included. 
For a division fence, where it is only required to 

fence against horses, cattle and sheep, a much more 





improvements, It is too well known to need any 
commendation from me, [| have found, among the 

at wheat growers of Maryland, Virginia and 

orth Carolina, during my late journey, that this 
machine was preferred to any other. I found its 
worthy inventor, during my visit to your city, the 
other day, still engaged, hard at work as ever, 
making these great labor-saving machines. I com- 
mend him and his machines as well worthy the 
respect and attention of all my agricultural ac- 
quaintance, 


simple and cheaper fence may be made, and one 

more easily moved. For this purpose, the bottom 

board and strips may be dispensed with. 

| [have put the permanent iron posts 150 feet 

‘apart. I think the distance should be from 75 to 

100 | feet, which would add a trifle to the expense, 

' and make a more substantial, durable and beautiful 
fence. 

| J have used No. 5 wire, as I wanted it for hard 
usage. No. 7 wire will answer quite as well, in most 
| places, and cost less per running foot. The wire 


I am, most truly, your friend, and a friend of which I used was made to order, at the Telegraph 


agricultural improvement, 
SOLON ROBINSON. 
Delaware, June 10th, 1849. 


We shall publish, in our next, a drawing of the 
Dritt described by Mr. Robinson, 
took place a few weeks ago, at the farm of Col. 


Capron, at which we were present; and, from | 


wire factory, and in coils of 1,000 feet in length— 
cost 8} cenis per pound. Good No. 5 wire can be 
purchased for 5; cents per pound, in le 
| about 50 feet. This would require to be joined, 
| which, I think, can be better done than at fac- 





A trial of it tory; a8, in the a made at the factory, the wire 


. is twisted too short, more for looks than strength, 
and breaks easily at these points. 
The accompanying sketch will give you an idea 


what we saw of it, and heard expressed by practical ' of the manner of constructing this fence. 
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In the frame work B,c is a wooden cylinder, 
(in this case, part of an old mill shaft) about 28 
inches in circumference, 3 feet lon » suspended in 
the wooden frame by gudgeons of” 1} inch round 
iron, driven into the ends, and secured by a band 
sunk into the wood, to prevent splitting, and 
wedged. is a strong oak lever, 8 feet long, 3 by 
6. & is a granite stone, weight of about 150 


pounds, with an iron strap over the lever, to slide 


-| up an down, as required, to give the proper tension 


to the wires, which also raises and falls, to accom- 
modate the contraction and expansion of the wires. 
@ is a bar of iron, 1} inch square, drilled out to 
match the holes in the iron posts. c Gc Gc G are 
iron hooks, of } inch iron, running through the 
bar ¥,and spiral springs wu A A OHA, and secured 
by nuts, as represented in the cut. This is for 
equalising the tension of the wires. These spiral 
prings may be made of 3-8 iron rods. 11 is as 
strong log chain, for attaching this iron bar to the 
cylinder c, by a bolt passing down through one of 

links, as represented, by which the chain may 
be taken up or lengthened, as desired. «xx is a 
bottom board, 14 inches wide. 1 u are strips, 1 
inch by 3, notched upon the wires, 8 feet apart, to 
support the bottom board. 

ith this powerful apparatus, the wires being in 
their places, and properly secured at the other 
extremity of the line, it is evident they can be 
drawn to any required tightness that the strength 
of the wires will permit, and the contraction and 
expansion of the wires be accommodated, by the 
rising and setting of the lever and weight. This 
apparatus, in the fence I have constructed, takes 
up the expansion, and lets out for the contraction, 
for a line of fence of 3,500 feet, with one bend of 
about 30 degrees, and sundry inequalities in the 
surface or horizontal line. 

For short lines of fence, this apparatus may be 
dispensed with, where hogs are not allowed to run. 
But, even in short lines, the wires may be so slack- 
ened, in a hot day, that a long-nosed hog ma 
wedge his way through. The apparatus itself, 
however, is easily constructed, and of little compa- 
rative cost. 

To save trouble in the construction of this fence, 
I will give you a short direction how to proceed, 
which I have learned by experience, and may save 
others some useless expense, which the want of 
a gs put me to. 

- Put your frame work down ade gory) in 
the ground, and secure both extremities of the line 
beyond the possibility of being moved. 

re out, with a post auger, holes 2} feet deep, 
100 feet apart, on a perfect straight line, for your 
permanent posts. . 

Set the (iron) permanent posts in, and ram round 
well with stone, and pour in grout. 

It is necessary to have one very strong post, n, 

mine is a hollow cast iron, 5 inches dieardl about 
feet from the cylinder, and stayed at top with 
wires or rods, made fast to the frame work, to 
hold the wires as they are stretched up, one ata 
, time, during the construction. Stretch out one 
| wire at a time; joint it, and make it fast at the 
| further extremity of the line; lay it into its place in 
‘the posts, and attach the chain to the end of it; 
then, by the use of the lever and cylinder, draw it 
to the desired tension, and key it there in the post 
|w. So proceed until all are drawn up. Then at- 
tach the spiral springs, hooks and bar to the wires 
and cylinder, by the chain, as shown in the sketch; 
hang on the weight, knock out the keys in the per- 
, manent post wn, and the work is done, 
| If the bottom board and strips are used, they can 
; now be put on. ° 
If large coils of wire are used, they should be 
put u a reel before they are unfastened, or they 
| will kink up and give much frouble. In my case, I 
slipped the coil of wire on to the cylinder c, and put 
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strong oak pins on each side“of the coil, to keep it 
up snug; it then wound off without trouble. 

To remove a line of this fence, knock out the keys 
222222 in the iron posts; throw the wires out 
upon the ground; attach a horse or other power to 
the end of the wires, and haul them round to the 
new line; set in your frame work and posts, and 
put in ced wires. In this way, twoor three hands 
= a horse may remove a mile of fence in a few 

ays. 

_I have a very simple apparatus for taking the 
kinks out of the wires, which I will give youa 
sketch of, when I make up the cost of construction. 

Good oak, locust or Se te posts will answer in 
place of the iron. 

Very respectfully yours, 
fe CAPRON. 


FARMING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Occonecues, June 16, 1849. 
To the Ejlitor of the American Furmer. 

Dear Sir: When last I saw you, you told me 
that if you could conveniently make a visit to N. 
C. during our harvest season, you would doso. I 
write now torepeat the invitation then given, and 
hope that you will now find it convenient to make 
me a visit. On this occasion, our harvest will be 
an interesting one, from the fact that you will be 
able to see in operation, at one time, ten of Hussey’s 
reaping machines, three on my father’s, three on my 
brother’s, and four on my plantation. We have, 
this year, 1,109 acres in wheat, the greater portion 
of the land having been limed and clovered. Thus 
far, we have the most encouraging results from the 
Fg aia of lime and plaster, and the cultivation | 
of clover. I have now a second crop of clover 
ready to cut, notwithstanding the field was pastured 
till the 20th of April.. Our crops of wheat have been 
materially injured by the cold weather in April, 
and the generally unpropitious state of the weather 
for the last two months. From all quarters South | 
of your State, I hear ‘“‘deep, but not loud,’’ com- 
plaints of the injury sustained by the planting inter- 
ests, arising from the extraordinary character of 
this spring. Unless the deficiency of product is 

ualized by high prices, the Southern agriculturist 
will have to economize his expenditures this year. 

I have been ‘beating up recruits’? to form an 
Agricultural Society in this county, but my fellow 
citizens do not respond with as much alacrity as 
they would to the sergeant with his fife and drum, 
for another Mexican war. ’Tis harder labor than 
that of the “after oar”’ in a ‘‘Whitehall race.’? Even 
that of the aatique Sysiphus was ‘‘child’s play” in 
comparison. 

After paying me a visit, you would be most amply 
eompensated for your trouble in making a pear of 
visits to the various Baronial estates on the James 
river—estates that many a German or Italian prince 
would now freely barter his principality for. My 
friends, Robert Bolling, of Sandy Point—Harrison, 
of Brandon—Selden, of Westover, cum multum | 
aliis, would greet you with (I will not here use the 
vaunted expression we Southerners are so apt to, 
indulge in, to wit, “true Southern hospitality,” 
since I can bear evidence to having seen as much | 
of that at the North as at the South) a Farmer’s | 
welcome, and with their accustomed hospitality. | 
Then there is Hill Carter, of Shirley, regarded by | 
the farmers of lower Virginia as the Nestor of their | 
set. These gentlemen own beautiful and well cul- 
tivated estates on the lower James river; and, as 





‘the volume, yet, by no means, 


| enlarged p 
‘annual Exhibition, next autumn. Every individual 


icultural interest, you 


the purveyor of matters of 
obvervation, to visit 


would do well, by pe 
oro 

ve been pursuing the system adopted by m 
friend, Mr. i mt. my mode of farming, an 
consider myself a mere novitiate as yet. t, so 
soon as I have carried out certain improvements, f 
have projected, among others, the erection of a 
steam engine, of 10 horse power, (now being put 
up in my wheat barn, rr example of Robert Bol- 
ling) for the purpose of threshing and cleaning my 
wheat, shelling and grinding corn and plaster, and 
sawing lumber, &c., I shall hépe to matriculate. 

Hussey, I expect, will leave Baltimore, for this 
place, ina day or two. I hope then you will be 
able to accompany him. You leave one morning, 
and you reach Halifax, 4 miles, when I will send 
for you, the next day. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
T. PO BURGWYN. 

[ The pressing demands upon our time, more 
especially at this season, when we are preparing 
for the commencement of a new volume, precludes 
our absence from home for more than a day at a 
time. Every day brings with it its duties; and we 
are the debtor of a visit to many of our friends, in 
various quarters of this and the adjoining States, 
which it would give us great pleasure to pay.] 


COMMENTS ON THE JUNE NO. OF THE 
FARMER—AND OTHER MATTERS. 
BY PATUXENT PLANTER. 

Mr. Eprror: The last mail brought me the June 
No. of the ‘‘ Farmer.”? Although the last No. of 
e least interesting 
and valuable to the readers. It is but a poor com- 
pliment to say that each number su s its. prede- 
cessor; and when the new volume, in its new dress, 





' appears, I expect it will “beat all natur.”’ It is 


very gratifying to the whole community to see the 
s adopted by the State Society for its 


who is connected directly with agriculture, in any of 
its branches, should be zealous in contributing some- 
thing toward the Exhibition. Mr. Calvert’s propo- 
sition will go down like ‘‘ hot cakes ’’ before hungry 


‘travellers. You may at once get ready to make 
' your bow and speech of ** grateful acknowledgement ”’ 


for the honor, &c., because the ** Farmer Fund’? will 
be ~ mp Oe speedily raised. 

You have been particularly happy in selecting 
three such important and popular subjects for prize 
essays, for which premiums have again been so liber- 
ally offered by yourself, to call forth, I hope, a fund 


of interesting information from sources of as hi 


reputation as agricultural writers as are those who 
were successful competitors for the prizes of last 
year. Why should not the same gentlemen enter 
the list, and once more bear off victorious these 
modern Olympic prizes? 

The communications of Dr. Higgins are read with 
avidity by all yourreaders; and it is hoped they may 
be continued. Great anxiety exists to see the report 
of the Committee appointed to examine and report 
upon ‘‘Chappell’s Agricultural Salts or Fertilizer.” 
For my T am no “* chemist,” but I believe in its 
good effects. iam a good Christian in regard to the 

ration of these various manures: I see the wonders 

perform, and, without inquiring into the way 

and mode of their action on vegetation, I put it down 
as matter of faith. 
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The subject of Agricultural Schools is one of lime and magnesia, sulphates of ammonia, potash, 
and is next to the printing press, the soda and lime, animal charcoal, silicates of potash, 

greatest lever, by which ignorance —— alumina and m ia, are the inorganic constituents 
are to be uprooted, and the great work o —— of plants,’’ that analyses of good soils show a 
tural reformation carried on and — tis a good supply, and of poor a deficiency of them. 
grave question, and one that should be approached __ If it be true that all of these substances are neces- 
with unanimity by the whole body of planters and sary to the perfect development of plants, it is 
farmers—with an unquailing confidence in success, evident that no soil destitute of or deficient in any 
and with that force and dignity derived from the one of them can produce a crop; and it must 
union in action, and concentration of intelligence be equally true that no soil having any one or any 
and thought, of large masses of people—of our whole number of them in abundance needs a farther supply 
agricultural community! Our just demand would, | of those which abound. 
I am sure, be responded to by Congress, with ready | The conclusion is, therefore, irresistable, that, 
compliance in yielding to us the means of — thus | beyond those which are absent altogether, or exist 
materially that large portion of the people of this in quantities too small, in any soil to which it may 
Union—*‘ the back-bone and sinew of the land,’’ as ; be desi to apply the ‘‘ Fertilizer,”’ the substances 
old ‘‘ Hickory”’ used to call the farmers and . | of which it is composed are, practically, useless, 
But we ought not to stop here. We must, the and, therefore, cause an unnecessary outlay either 
coming winter, get a charter from our own State, | for the purchaser or to the seller. 
with such privil as will advance the cause of; Now, there are instances, perfectly within your 
agriculture to, at least, a level with what we find it knowledge, and most likely of every one of your 
in the great Stateof New York. Let us not falter , readers, where the application of a single substance 
until Maryland be the little sister in the great |—take, for instance, sulphate of lime—has raised 
American family whose brows are entitled to the land, apparently almost n, to a high state of 
Agricultural wreath, being the most distinguished productiveness, and where, on the other hand, re- 
in that pursuit of life. | peated applications of the same substance have been 

There are several other articles and subjects that made without ascertained or perceptible effect. The 
are contained in this number which I would be glad _ reason is obvious; and it is plain that, in the first 
now to notice, but fear to tres too long at a time | mentioned case, the application was profitable, and 
upon your patience, and will defer it to another in the last just the reverse. 
leisure hour. Not for a moment, then, doubting the general fact 

The weather has been very favorable to planting | set forth, in the certificates given by men of the 
tobacco-and to the growth of corn, but unfavorable , highest tability, that the effects alleged have 
for wheat. In Prince George’s and Anne Arundel, | followed an application of the Fertilizer, it is no re- 
there cannot be an average crop of wheat; and I be- | flection upon any of them to say that, unless the 
lieve it will fall fer short of it; for the wet weather, have known their soils to be deficient in all its consti- 
attended by hard showers at intervals, caused not tuents, they have attributed effects to the whole 








the rust, as was expected, (though from rust we are | 


not free; it may commit its depredations yet;) but, I 
think, the blossoms were just formed, and the farina 
was washed off by the hard rains, so that the heads 
have the **scab;’’ and, otherwise; the grains will 
not fill, but be shrivelled up. Many of our planters 
are sensible enough to turn their attention to mixed 
erops, and make less tobacco: making that little 
good, managing it well, they get more money for 
one hogshead than their neighbors, who still plant 
large crops, get for two or three, A neighbor of 
mine, that used to get $3 per hundred for his crop, 
reduced it one-half, and this year sold for an average 
of seveg dollars. This is the system recommended 
and practiced upon by that emiment agricultural 
speaker and practical farmer, J. S. Sellman, Esq., 
of Anne Arundel county, whose manner of h i 
tobacco, and the size of his bundles, &c., was so 
lauded, in the May No., by the merchants that 
furnish your monthly price current. 
June 4th, 1849. 


FERTILIZERS—FARM ACCOUNTS, &c. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sim: Having lately seen the advertisement 
of ““Chappell’s Fertilizer,”’ with certificates annexed, 
testifying to its value, I naturally felt, at first, some 
disposition to make trial of it, immediately; but re- 
flection has determined me to postpone it for a 
‘‘ more convenient season.” ; 

Within a few years, many specifics for produci 

c have been offered to the public, all wel 
Backed by certificates, oe none have presented 
claims a ntly so rational. 

Mr. Nappell cota forth that ‘* Bi-phosphates of 


which might have been produced by one, two or 
three of its parts. 

In order to keep pace with the spirit of the age, 
and attract just and permanent credit to themselves, 
it is, unquestionably, necessary that all who set out 
to furnish cheap manure, made upon chemical prin- 
ciples, should know, from analysis, the chemical 
defects of the soils to which it is to be applied, and 
so regulate its composition as to supply, in proper 
proportions, those substances which may be actually 
needed. 

I now call your attention to other subjects which 
seem to me important. The editor of the Plough, 
the Loom and the Anvil has highly commended a 
suggestion from the Talbot Committee on Farms, 
that a premium of considerable amount should be 
offered for the best system of farm accounts, caleu- 
lated to “‘ embrace within its range those prominent 
points which, in the progress of intelligence, are ad- 
mitted to have a bearing.’’ The societies of that 
county have, with their accustomed alacrity, offered 
a premium; but, with its apparent limitations, it 
does not seem calculated to cover the whole ground. 
A regularly kept diary of weather, farm operations, 
sales, expenses, &c., would be highly beneficial, as 
I know of an instance where the widow of a first 
rate farmer who had kept such a journal was ena- 
bled, by its assistance, to conduct pep voemcy meee 
for many years, the management of a large farm. 

The spirit of investigation, however, which has 
been awakened, is about to render a more enlarged 
system of accounts, practically im) it; and it 
seems to me that a simple and uniform system of 
tabular statements w: be most suitable. As to 





the points to be included, I should say, amongst 
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others, value of the whole farm, as shown both by 
amount of money paid for it and by actual produc- 
tions of each pr af BF gee of each field, and of 
separate parts of fields, with general and chemical 
descriptions of each, and of manures appli 
of application, as well as cost, &c. &c. Such a sys- 
tem must, necessarily, be, in the first instance, ab- 
stract; but let it not be said that it would be impos- 
sible to bring it home to the comprehension of the 
common run of farmers; as it is certainly not more 
impossible that one who commences knowing how 
to “read, write and cipher,”’ should be able accu- 
rately to observe facts presented to his senses, and 
keep a simple account of them, than that, as has 
often been the case, a wild boy, who has run away 
from school for no other reason than being flogged 
for not being an adept in more useful acquirements, 
should learn, in the course of a few voyages, to take 
intricate observations and keep accurate reckonings. 
Still, another subject forces itself upon me. It is 

often said, no doubt with truth, that gypsum and 
other manures come to the farmer ly adulter- 
ated—showing that the State inspection laws do not 
afford protection. As the State Agricultural Society 
have provided accommodation for a variety of 
things, might it not be well for the County Societies 
to send small specimens collected in their neighbor- 
hoods, labelled, with names of purchaser and seller, 
and, in case the State does not provide for their 

roper re-inspection, might not a portion of the 

unds of each society be well spent in employing 
such able scientific aid as the city can well afford, 
to examine a specimen or two taken, at random, 
from each man’s sales? Some such oversight would 
greatly contribute to honest dealing, and would 
evince efficiency in agricultural societies, and bring 
to them substantial ularity. By giving proper 
attention to such practical things, agriculture will 
lose nothing of its dignity in their hands, but will 
rather be raised to a higher elevation, which is, un- 
doubtedly, their aim; while, by introducing, even 
in the remotest manner, such questions as have in 
them the seeds of political agitation, the slumbering 
embers of partizan zeal or personal ambition may 
be aroused; valued members may be driven off in 
disgust or distraction from their true purpose, and 
some may be found weak enough to 

« Leave on those fair fields to feed 
And batten on a moor ”— 
of political corruption. Through wisdom in their 
councils, may such never be the case: but, should it 
ever be, let no one have it to say, in the bitterness 
of disappointment, that it has been because you, Mr. 
Editor, **chief watchman on the tower,’’ had once 
failed to trumpet the warning notes of 
Co.uineron. 





SANDY SPRING FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Published by request, in the American Farmer. 

The undersigned members of ‘*the Farmer’s 
Club of Sandy Spring,’’ regarding the character of 
our neighborhood, and the true interests of Agri- 
culture, as being compromitted by the tenor of a 
certain class of recent publications, deem it proper 
to make the following declaration of our sentiments 
relating thereto. 

We have seen with regret, a number of publish- 
ed statements in regard to the condition of agri- 
cultural improvements amongst us, which are cal- 
culated to mislead the public, and to raise expecta- 
tions in the minds of strangers, which an actual in- 





spection would fail to justify. In order to set this 
matter in its true light, we will venture to present 
the following statement of facts. 

The nei of Sandy Spring in which we 
reside, occupies a space of some nine miles in ex- 
treme length, by six or seven in extreme breadth, 
in the eastern part of Montgomery County. It is 
situated for the most part, on ont of the spurs of 
Parr’s Ridge, having its north eastern border wa- 
tered by the Hawling’s River. This latter portion 
of the neighborhood considerable natural 
fertility of soil, and is well improved; containing 
some of the best in the county. But the resi- 
due of the neighborhood, being the greater part of 
it, has not been particularly favored by nature. 
The soil was never a deep or fertile one; and it 
has had to suffer the same process of exhaustion, 

ursued generally by the early settlers of the State. 

nlike what is inferred by strangers on Lee the 
name by which the neighborhood is distinguished, 
the texture of the soil is rather clayey, than sandy 
in its compostion. 

We have no desire to disparage the quality of out 
lands, but the fact is undeniable, that they are not 
, sonny J very easy to improve, still, abundant evi- 

ence has been given that they are susceptible of 
improvement in a high degree; and in the face of 
difficulties attending it, a decided and very en- 
couraging change for the better has already been 
effected in their condition. It would be altogether 
improper to assert, that there is a single farm lying 
out of the favored section on or adjacent to Haw- 
ling’s River, that has been brought as yet, to any- 
thing like a high state of cultivation; but a good 
deal has been accomplished, here and there, ‘about 
in spots,’ which gives favorable promise of what 
the future is likely to bring. 

There is another point here, however, which we 
feel required to notice by that desire to remove er- 
roneous impressions, which has prompted us to 
make these statements. It is a fact, that the greater 
part of the improvments recently effected in our 
He mney and especially the more showy part 
of them, has not been accomplished through the 
resources furnished by the soil itself. Many of our 
ingenious residents have other occupations, the 
profits of which have been meritoriously expended 
upon their farms. We conceive this to be a fact too 
material to our present purpose, to be neglected 
or forgotten; and- we have no fear that any good 
cause can be injured by the statement ef facts. 
Agriculture is too weighty an interest to be propped 
up, oa to need propping by any concealment of the 
truth. 


We have been induced to make these statements, 
with a view to vindicate our quiet and industrious 
community from the imputation of being a boastful 
people, ambitious of pre-eminence over others who 

ursue the same ing. Our great desire is to 
ulfil our duties as citizens, in a quiet, and unosten- 
tatious manner, by contributing our humble mite 
toward ee agricultural interest of the 
pe and rendering it respectable in the eyes 
° a 
; In furtherance of ay ge. we wish also earnest- 
y to protest inst the system of which 
has been suuteed t some ord <0 mi other 
editors, the effect of which, is not only disastrous 
to the persons thus extravagantly eulogized, but is 
destructive of all confidence in the value of editor- 
ial commendations; and the really useful, the me- 
ritorious and skilful farmer is thus deterred from 
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exposing himself to the notice of the public. We 
desire to see that caution and modesty used in ag- 


. ricultural publications, which will enable them to 


enlist and retain the confidence of the community, 
and thus to render the most important services to 
the great cause they are intended to promote. 
Henry Srasier, Tuos. P. Srasier, 
Wma. H. Farevnar, Manton Kink, 
Cares Srasier, Epowarp Tuomas, 
Rozsert R. Moore, Wa. Jno. Tuomas, 
Ricup. T. Benrisy, Epwarp Lea, 
Geo. E. Brooke, Samvuet Exuicort, 


7. Would we be going too far to say, that we 
might as well analyze a man to know why he does 

; hot grow to be six feet in height, as to analyze a 
; manure to ascertain wherein its fertilizing proper- 
igs consist? we should be as wise after the one as 
the other. Some will say this property exists 

in one or two articles, another will say its fertilizing 
property exists in some other article or articles— 
none will agree, and when * Doctors disagree’’ 
who shall decide, but the patient himself, or his 
friends—so let farmers act, and if they are not con- 
vinced by the ‘‘ array of facts’’ we nt in this 





Bensn. Hattoweit, Rocer Brooxe, Jun. 


ANALYSES OF CHAPPELL’S FERTILIZER. 

We have been politely furnished (by the Com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society) with a 
copy of the Analysis made by Dr. Stewart, of this 
city, and have received, by letter, another from Dr 


Muse, of Cambridge. But few remarks are neces- 


sary, at present, in reference thereto, viz: 


number, let them ‘‘try it,’’—they will then be satis- 
fied with the result, and all cause of controvers 

be removed and put to rest. The Fertilizer will 
triumph over all analysis, doubts, prejudice, sus- 
picion, and preconceived opinions, and the science, 
and art of agriculture will be better understood and 
simplified, and more profitable and expeditious re- 
sults will follow in the renovation and improvement 


| of worn-out and sterile land, than by having either 


1. Let any farmer or chemist disposed to try the the soil, or the manure he puts on it, analyzed. 


experiment, prepare a barrel of an article, com- | 


bined according to the analysis of the gentlemen | 
above referred to, and another barre] corresponding 
to the analysis of Dr. Higgins; then let him obtain 
a barrel of our Fertilizer, and put each barrel on 
half an acre of poor, worn-out and cast land, and 
see if the same favorable results can 
from either of the above combinations as that which | 
will result from the use of our Fertilizing Salts. 

2. Starch, sugar, tartaric acid, oxalic acid and, 
citric acid, exist (in different proportions) as three | 
solid gaseous products, of oxygen, hydrogen and . 
carbonic a: let certain proportions of each of 
these articles be well mixed together, and then 100 
grains of the compound be submitted to analysis by 
a chemist, unacquainted with the composition 
thereof, and I defy him to tell me how much of 
each, sugar, starch, tartaric and oxalic acids, had 
been combined together. 

3. In any analysis, in which oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbonic gases exist, either sugar, starch, tar- 
taric or oxalic acid may be formed, in the process of 
the analysis, though it did not exist in that form be- 
fore; and if nitrogen gas be present, gum, nitric 
acid or ammonia may be formed. Now, each of 
the above enumerated articles, though com of 
the same constituents, are, in reality, very different 
compounds: some conduce to luxury and health; 
the others to disease and death. 

4. The analyses given by Dr. Higgins, Dr. 
Stewart and Dr. Muse, do not correspond in propor- 
tion as closely as the materials entering into the 
compounds, eo starch, tartaric, oxalic and citric 
acids; yet each of these articles have an identity 
separate and distinct from each other, and are to 
be appropriated, in the wants of life, very differ- 
ently, or sad consequences will follow. 

5. Equally difficult is it for any chemist to ascer- 
tain the fertilizing properties of our Agricultural 
Salts. It is to the practical facts alone, ascertained 
by actual experiment, that the farmer can depend; 
and to such we refer, on 30, of this number. 

6. We claim certain fertilizing effects from certain 
articles, combined in certain proportions, which 
Pa be obtained from the — pee com- 

ined in different proportions; hence the surprising 
effects who have resulted from the use of our 
article; and hence, also, the impossibility of com- 
poe other materials that will produce the same 
results, 


P. S. CHAPPELL, Chemist. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. | 
Among the old sayings, there is none which car- 











obtained | ries a better moral with it, than that which teaches 


us that ‘‘time waits for no one.’’ In the opening of 

en labors for the month, we will remind our 
readers that, if they desire success, they must avail 
themselves ‘of every propitious moment to get such 
of their crops as may be still inplente in the 
ground, to be careful to keep every department of 
their garden clean, in order that grass and weeds 
may not be paneer to feed upon those fertilizers 
which righ ully belong to the vegetables. Know- 
ing that love of system, order, and neatness is the 
predominating feeling with those to whom the di- 
rection of the business of the garden belongs, we 
shall content ourself with a brief introduction, and 
proceed at once to direct attention to a few of the 
meer things which require attention, and will mere- 
ly add that the earlier they may be done, the surer 
will be the prospect of success. 

Melons, Cucumbers, Squashes, &c.—See that your 
crops of this description, are kept clean from grass 
and weeds—have the spaces between the hills care- 
fully hoed, in order that the earth may be open and 
in a condition to drink in the dew as well as the 
rain. You need not wait for a wet season to per- 
form this work in, as, if you are careful not to lace- 
rate the roots of the vines, working the earth be- 
tween them in dry weather will prove a decided 
advantage. 

Melons for Mangocs—Cucumbers for Pickles.— 
Prepare your nd and sow seed for these purpo- 
ses—a few hills of each will furnish enough of eith- 
er oe family purposes. 

lanting out Cabbage plants.—As we presume 
that your plants for late tabb are now ready, 
we would advise you to seize the first occasion of 
wet weather to set them out. To ensure your plants 
a vigorous growth and exemption from the ravages 
of rg apa ye a cream like substance com- 
Speeteadl p » soot, and flour of Sulphur, say 
parts of the first and 1 each of the two latter sub- 
stances, pour on the mass a small quantity of water 
at a time, and stir the whole well together until you 
form it into the consistence of cream. 





As 
draw your plants from the plant-bed, insert thom 
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into this substance up to the lower leaves. Plants 
thus treated never fail to grow off vigorously, while 
the soot and sulphur protects them from the attacks 
of the grub and cut-worm. 

Beans.—Any time during this month, you may 
plant any of the dwarf varieties of beans for late 


"Bed 

ive.—Set out your endive plants for early au- 
tumn use—be sure to put them in strong moist 
ground, which will be the better of being well man- 
ured. Set your plants I foot asunder each way, 
water them at the time of setting them out, and re- 
peat the watering every evening until the plants 
shall have taken root, and manifested a disposition 
to grow, when you may relax in your watering ex- 
cept in periods of drought. 

Sowing Endive Seed.—Select a moist, open, cool 
place on your border, and sow endive seed at inter- | 
vals of 10 days apart during the month—sow thin. 
Give the beds occasional waterings, both before 
and after the plants are up. Attention to these di- 
rections will secure you a continuous supply of this | 
excéllent salad. When the plants are about 3 inch- 
es high, set them out as directed in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Cauliflowers.—Plant out your plants intended for 
the winter crop—set them out in moist weather 214 | 
feet apart—water them freely at the time, and con- 
tinue to water them until they take root, every | 
evening—after that you may regulate your water- 
ings by the weather—if dry, recollect the cauliflow- 
er requires watering. | 

Small Salading of all kinds, should be sown at | 
intervals throughout the month—for this purpose 
select shady borders, which should be plentifully 
manured, careftlly dug and raked, and the seed 
sown while the earth is fresh. After sowing the 
seed and putting down the earth with the back of 
your spade, water, and continue your watering eve- 
ry two days about sundown, until the plants come 
up. When the plants are of sufficient size thin 
them out, and in times of drought, water them. 

Carrots.—Seed of these may now be sown to fur- 
nish small roots for the table in autumn and early 
winter. 

Celery.—Set your Celery piants out into trenches 
for your winter crop. Choose a piece of rich 
ground, with an open exposure, mark out the 
trenches by line, say 10 or 12 inches wide, allow a 
space of 3 feet between trench and trench. Di, 
each trench a spade deep, laying the dug out ear 
equally on each side, between the trenches—place 
3 inches in depth of rotten dung in the bottom of 
the trenches, then pare the sides and dig the dung 
and parings with 2 inches of the bottom mould, in- 
corporate the whole well together and-put’in the 

lants. eT | a . a a 
7 Previous to planting, trim the tops of the ‘plants, 
by cutting off the lotig straggling ‘leaves ‘as‘also the 
ends of the roots, leaving the former’ about 6 inches 
long-and ‘he -Iatter 2;:" Plant them ‘with a dibble, 
in.single.rows.along the middle ofeach trench 4 or 


' 


5S inches apart. :As soon'as fame give ‘the plants | ' 


@ full watering, and shade m from the sun by a 
covering of matting until. they take root and be 
to throw:.out ‘leaves. » Water thei every evenitig: 


about-sun down until this period 


When. the ‘plants shail have °growt’ to 8 or! 10) “Bro 


inches. in: height, - ‘should’ Feceivé ‘their first 
jng:;::'This niust‘be dorie ih dary day wien the 
dry. Before * ing“ up ‘the: 


with the spade—all — must be broken, and laid 
up gently against the sides of the plants, always ta- 
king care to leave the hearts and tops free. This 
operation of earthing up, must be repeated every 10° 
or 12 days, until the plants shall have been blanched 
of sufficient length. . 

Peas.—A few rows of Marrowfat peas may be 
sown early this month. Sow in moist ground, and 
soak the seed before drilling them in. Should the 
weather be dry, water until the plants come up, and 
afterwards, as occasion may require. 

Asparagus Beds.—These should be kept clean 
from weeds. 

Lettuce.—Set out lettuce plants to head, and sow 
seed for later use. 

Leeks.—Set out your leek plants. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Work your sweet potato patch. 

Broccoli.—Set out your Broccoli plants, treating 
them in the same manner as recommended for the 
Cauliflower plants. Early this month, sow some 
seed for a successive crop. 

Turnips for early use.—Prepare a bed and sow 
turnip seed for early use—soak the seed in fish oil 
12 hours before sowing them. The Early Dutch is 
the best kind to sow. A small patch of Ruta-baga 
may now be sown for use next spring. 

Radishes.—Sow seed of the white and black span- 
ish varieties for autumn use. 

Herbs.—Gather your medicinal and pot herbs, 
dry them in the shade, and put them away carefully. 

Egg Plants—Tomatoes—Peppers.—If not done be- 
fore,—as it ought to have n—plants of these 
may still be set out. 

York to be attended to.—Examine daily, every de- 
partment of your garden, and have every thing in 
the shape of weeds and grass destroyed. See that 
such plants and crops as may need it are freely and 
regularly watered. 

Collecting Seeds.—As your seeds of all kinds come 
to maturity have them gathered, dryed, cleaned, 
put up in parcels, marked, and hung up. 

Budding.—Cherries and Plums, &c. may he bud- 
ded about the middle of the month, ond teen that 
till the middle of September. .. .., .. 





FLORICULTURE. = © 
Prepared for the ‘Ameri¢an Farmer by 8. Feast, Fiorist. 
Camellias should ‘not be’ allowed to get. too dry; 


syringe the plants fréely, © © 
Gerenjume showsa be bap down towards the latter 

end of'‘the month, ahd’ cuttings put if, 

Platieaks wattedt oe ee Rev OUN 
Twtips, Hyseinths, abd "ather similar bul may 


aoe i tka etdané > en 
' -Cuctusses will requite' attention: see they do not 
Stand inthe Hot stih, or they will be lik ae 
off atthe roots. Place them in half shady situati 

- Carnat tions my be Tayered this ino aoe 

* “Orage arid Lemon Trees may bé bud 
« Roses may be layeréd this month, in 







‘G3, 
or in the 
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JULY.— 1849. 


To .—We must beg the indu'gence of our 
friends for the non-appearance of their favors this month. Al- 
though nearly every line in this No is original, we have been 
obliged to defer numerous communications which it was desir- 
able to have published, some of which were noticed in our 
last, and put in type for this number. Among those received 
since, is a Report of a Committee of the Inspecting Association 
for Talbot County, upon Sheep Killing Dogs, which will cer- 
tainly appear in our.next—also an oun sketch by « Co- REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO AND GRAIN 
lonus,’’ of a visit to Delaware and Pennsylvania, which will MARKETS. 
also have a place next month—together with numerous others, , Reported for the American Farmer, by J. W. 4 E. Reynolds. 

—___—_ | July 1st.—The prices of tobacco for the pres- 

Viremia Farminc.—Our readers will observe, | ent month have been as they were for the preceding 
with pleasure, we have no doubt, the intimation of ; month, and as quoted in the last number of the Far- 
Mr. Newton, of his intention to furnish us with a' mer. ‘The common qualities have not been in de- 

aper upon the results of his farming. We shall | mand, nor sought for—there being of those descrip- 
look for it with much interest; for we are satisfied tions large stocks in agents hands, and large reecipts 
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Purrescent Manvres.—A valuable essay on the 
system of applying manures, by Epmunp Rourrin, 
appeared in the Richmond Enquirer, some two or 
three years ago. Can any of our friends in Vir- 

inia ao sey sms with acopy for publication in the 
‘armer 











nts. 


that the publication of the experience of such men’ of them still arriving, preclude the hope of prices 
loughby Newton and Edmund: Ruffin will | 


as Wil 
quicken the march of improvement now begun in | 
the Old Dominion; and we hope the leaven now at 
work will lighten up the whole State, until, in every 
county, the same zeal will be witnessed which is 
everywhere manifested in Maryland, for the reno- | 
vation of our much abused mother earth. 





We would call attention to the advertisement of , 
Messrs. Maxfield, Mott & Co., Agricultural Imple- 
ment manufacturers, No. 97 N. Paca street, Balti- | 
more. The location of their factory will afford ; 
many conveniences to such of our agricultural | 
friends visiting the city whose business transactions | 
carry them to the Northwestern portion of it. Mr. 
Maxfield, we learn, is a manufacturer of high repu- 
tation, from Carroll county. One of his partners, | 
Mr. Mott, is equally favorably known in this com-| 
munity as an ingenious and skilful workman; while | 
the junior partner, though no mechanic, has entered | 
into the concern with a spirit and enterprise which, | 
when aided by his educational attainments and | 
business habits, cannot fail to render his services of 

eat value. Wecommend these gentlemen to the 

avorable notice of our agricultural friends, and 
sincerely hope that their patronage may be com- 
mensurate with their rich deservings. 


Limz.—A correspondent asks us for information 
with regard to the price of Lime. Mr. Wm. Rob- 
inson, No. 4 Hollingsworth-street, has responded 
to our request for an answer, as follows: 

Ist quality wood burnt lime, for white wash- 


ing, per bbl., $1.75 
do ™ do _ for plastering, per bbl. 1.50 
do do slaked lime per bushel, at wharf, 7 


Unslaked Lime, do do 20 

Lime in hhds., wood burnt, 371¢ cts. bush., 1st qual. 

an “6 coal do 25 “6 

1}, to 2 cents per bushel, according to distance, is 
charged for delivering it at any given point. 


Buve. Stem Warre Wueat.—Mr. T. P Bur- 
ewrn, of N. C., has sent us a sample of this-wheat, 
a destription of which he gaye a short time since, 
which is deposited in the iety’s hall, and is 
worth examining. Mr. B. will have 6000 bushels of 


this variety for sale, and says that every one who ; 


has seen it, thinks that as a crop it is the best they 
have ever seen. It is entirely Fee from spelt, and 
Yery:little coekle and cheat in it. He will also have 
fer sale 2000 bushels Etrurian, and 3000 of the gold- 
‘en chaff réd wheat. 





for them advancing speedily; unless there shall be a 
failure on the part of planters to plant an average 
crop, which we think will be the case judging from 
present prospects. The good and fine qualities be- 
ing the only.kinds sought for sell readily at fair 
rates, but at rather lower prices than they did in the 
months of April and May. We continue our quo- 
tations as in our last report, viz: common dark 
crop and second, $2 to $3; good crop $314 to $414; 
good and fine re a $9, but very little at the 
last named figure. eat, common red 95c. to $1; 
red 105c. to 107c.; white for family flour 114c. 
—Rye, 55c. to 56c.—Oats 26c. to 30c.—Yellow 
Corn 55c. to 58c.; White Corn, 50c.a52c. 
Guano.—Peruvian, per ton of 2000 Ibs. $44a$45; 
Patagonian, $30a3214; African, $25a$2714; Chilian, 
Lour, Howard-st., $4,50; Whiskey, 201ga2Ic. 
in bbis.; Mess Pork $11a$11.25, prime $9; No. 1 
Beef, gi: Bacon 6a614c.; Shoulders, 514a53/c.; 
Hams, 8a10c. 








ef 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


From the 21st of May to the 21st of June. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll County, Md. 





Tuken at 6 o’clock, a. m., 2 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock. 















Wird. Temperature Remarks. 

2i\sw sw #,6 81 76 Clear 
22\s ss” sj52 81 7 Clear 

23)s x w/o4 81 76 Clear Cloudy 
2Q4)w w wi56 74 6: lear Rain 
Q5\e gE nejsd 54 Cloudy 
Ginek NE nze/45 51 in 
Qijnc NE NE/48 57 Rain } 1-10 in. 
Qine we NEG 57 Fog ‘* }] 58in. 
Wie Ez neE|56 50 ol 3-S8in, 

30/2 w w|57 68 Rain 3-8 in. Clear 
31) |se sw wi58 73 Clear Gust3-4in 
lise Ww wi6l 71 Clear 

Qse BE 8|63 77 Fog Clear Shower 
3is s swi64 78 Fig Clear 

4\s sw swi6@ 85 F Clear 

5iw w wi? 7 Ciear Rain X in. 
6inw ow wis7 69 Clear 

Tj" NE 8/61 65 n 

8iw w wl67 79 Cleur 

ge E E|60 69 Cloudy Rain X in. 
10) NE NE NI57 65 69] Cloudy Rain ]-8 in. Clear 
ll|ne x nj60 67 Clear 

12| Ne NE E|56 60 Clear Rain 

3}e SE BE|5S 63 Cloudy Smoky 
14jse se w/i60 69 Clear Smoky 
15| Ng w wi65 79 

16|w w wi67 80 Clear rey 
liiw w  wi6s 7 Clear re 
lt] w z £/59 79 reaper 
1sje se  wi65 81 st aeaga 
aw w wis? 89 ear! & 3,23 
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*CHAPPELL’S FERTILIZER.” 
PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

URING the fall of 1847, the undersigned were induced to 

direct their attention to the manufacture of an article 
which would be capable of producing as beneficial results 
upon land as the renowned Peruvian Guano. Having this ob- 
ject ia view, and desirous to aid the azricultural community 
in the improvement and renovation of their lands, we com- 
bined, in proper proportions, the atertals which we conceive 
necessary for the restitution of the inorganic constituents 
carried away from the soil by the various crops; and by which 
ab:traction, without an equivalent restoration, it had been 
reduced to its sterile condition. 

By an apptics ion of recognised Chemical principles, wl 
have succeeded in producing a “fertilizer,” the success o 
which has been allelled in the application of Chemical 
Science to PRacTical AGRICULTURE. 

Being aware that the onty anatys 8 which the agriculturist 
requires are PRACTICAL RESOLTs, we have procured several 
“<grusBoRN Facts” in testi y of the of our 4. 
cultural Sults, from geatienen who stand high in the proies- 
sion; but, in consequence of being contractd in our pre- 
scribed limits, we are compelled d as much as pos- 
sible. Harvest is at band; and durmg the coming fall, we 
shall be able to give more in detail, many other FaCTs equally 
as conclusive. ; ‘ 

Copy of a letter from 4. Bowie Davis, F-sq., President of the 
Montgomery County Agricultura Society : 
Greenwoon,Jdune 1, 1849. 

P. S. Caaprett, Esq.—Dear Sir: In reply to vour request 
to inform you of the result of my experimeuts with your Fer- 
tilizer, | have to observe that confinement to my house, by 
severe indixposition for a month past, has prevented ine froin 
examining my wheat; and [ am unable, from personal obser- 
vation, te give an opinion of its present ce. Pre- 
vious to my sickness, the appearance of the wheat dressed 
with the “Fertilizer”? was very satisfactory ; and iny neighbors 
tell me that my crop, thus manured, ia about the best in the 
neighborhood. A portivn of one of my fieids, for many years 
deemed too poor for i. . was fallowed last summer, 
and, at the sowing of the wheat, dressed at the rate of two 
barrels of the Fertilizer to the acre. The wheat came up well, 
aid maintained a zood appearance through the winter and 
spring, with the promise of a crop of from twelve to filleen 
bishels peracre. 4 lent, in the andst of this piece, was left 
undressed with any thing: the crop upon this land did not, 
when I last saw it, promise to be worth cutting. ina 
portion of this same field, [ sowed your Fertilizerand my own 
fii 











eparation of dissolved bones, side by side ; at the start last 

I, the portion dressed with sulphuted bone took the lead and 
pr dto he iderably better than the portion dressed 
with your Fertilizer. This spring, however, the difference is 
hardiy perceptible. Upon another farm, upon a fieid of toler- 
able fuir land, | dressed a portion, seeded with Mediterranean 
wheat, with one barrel of your Fertilizer peracre. It heing 
by the side of a public road, and the result very striking, it lias 
been the subject of much comment and enquiry a3 to what 
made the great d.fference between this portion and the rest of 





nsed, looks very promising. Several of my neighbors have 
used y -ur salts, ana are very much pleased with the result. [ 
_ — = confidence, recommend the 4 Pre Ferti- 
izer to arming community as the manure 
that can be = -s ie 
Letter from Joan Nants, Esq., Baltimore County : 
Woopvitte, Baltimore Co., June 11, 1849. 

Dr. P. S. Caaprett—Dear Sir: Having purchased of you, 
last fall, eight barrels of vour “Fertilizer,” as an experiment, 
sowed with my wheat at the rate of 2barrels to the acre, on 
what I consider the poorest piece of my farm, I procecd to 
= the result. a o 

rom its present appearance, and in comparison with wheat 
where stable manure and ashes were used, (costing double) I 
have no hesitat-on in statiug that it is equal and in many 
places superior. I have likewise tried it as a top dressing, at 
the rate of 300 Ibs. to the acre, and, judging wad 
ance, and the app~arance of the wheat not top , con- 
sider that it fully compensates for the cost, trouble and for the 
additional benefit the timothy will derive therefrom. So con- 
fident am I of its ultimate success, that I feel no hesitation in 
recommending it, and saying that I prefer it to all other ma- 
nures. [ have noticed, where it has been used and timothy 
sowed, that it causes it to spring upmuch more luxurious. [ 
shall require from you, the ensuing fall, from 50 to 60 barrels, 
and wish you ail success. 
Extract of a letter from Jas. R. Ramsev, Esq., East Notting- 

ham, Pa., Juac 15th, 1849: 

*“T used your Fertilizer on buckwheat, last year, on an OLD 
FIELD, One barrel to the acre, aud it made a good crop last fall, 
[ also used it on wheat, on improved jaad, without any other 
mauure, 2 barrels to the acre, which will pay me well.” 

Letter from T. D. Grirrira, Esq., near Laurel Factory: 

Howarp Disraict, June 29, 1849. 

Dr. P. S. Cuarrett—Dear Sir: [used your ‘Fertilizer? 
on wheat sowed last fall; and, for the purpose of satisfyi 
myself as to the advantage or benefit derived trom its use, 
pursued the following plan: F 

1 broke the land up into lands 12 feet wide each; I omitted 
sow-ng one land, about the middie of the field, with the Salts; 
the bulance of the lot was sown with “Ferflizer,” at the rate 
of 14% barrels to the acre, and, from every appearance, will 
yield six times as much wheat. The experiment is so very 
satisfactory, that I shall use it again, aid would advise all 
who have poor land to do likewise. 


Letter from Rezin H. Wortruineton, Esq., Diamond Ridge, 
Baltimore County, June 16, 1849: 

P. S. Caarpeit, Esq.—Dear Sir: Since my letter of Murch 
26th, the wheat, on the ficld of 60 acres on which the 100 baz- 
rels of your Fertilizer was used, has continued to improve, 
It is now within two weeks of harv and 1 judge, from 
present appearances, that I shall cut from 12 to 15 of 
wheat to the acre, fron land which, I am confident, would 
not have otherwise bor..e | bushel of wheut to the acre. The 
effect on clover, sowed with wheat, last fall, has been very 
successful ; at date of present letter, it is more than knee highs. 
and [ anticipate difficulty in cutting the wheat, in consequence 





the field in sight, which was without manure. Upon h 
field, of tweaty acres, upon the same fe rented out, the 
tenant, at my instance, applied 10 barrels Fertilizer, 


and one ton of Patagonian Guano; the - Fertilizer” extended 
over more thun hulf the field, and sowed a few days before the 
guanoed wheat. Tue result, in the opinion of the tenant, is in 
favor of the “Fertiizer.”? Harvest will soon be here, and 
will afford an opportunity of a more certain test, and al-o 
exhibit the effect upon the young clover. I will endeavor to 
make some coinparisons, by measurement, and will, with 
pleasure, take some opportunity to give you the results. 
Letier from Francis Vatpenar, State Tobacco Inspection 
Warchouse, No. 3: 
. Batrimore, June 26, 1849. 

Da. P.S. Cuapretu—Dear Sir: I have ju<t returned from 
my farin in Montgomery county, and am gratified to ia‘orm 
you of the successful result derived from the — of 
your “Fertilizer” to my land. | have commenced harvesting 
my wheat; and from the land to which your Fertilize: was 
applied, at the rate of 13g barrels to the acre, I am confident 
my yield of wheat has bcen doubled thereby; upon land which 
would not have yielded more than 10 bushels of wheat to we 
acre, i shall raise between 2) and 25. On the same ficld, ad 
joining the Fertilized wheat, L used Patagonian Guano, at cost 
of 37 45 per acre, while the Fertilizer was used at rate uf 1} 
burrels per acre. The Fertilized far exe the Gu- 
ansed whet. On a portion of another field, your “alts”? 
were applied to land where, | am sure, [ could not have raised 
wheat sufficient to remunerate me for the seed used: the re- 
sult i:, that 1! shall cut fifteen bushels w the acre. My clover 
looks remurkubly fine upon land to which the Fertilizer was 
applied. Upon very poor lund, aplied to corn in the hill, the 
reault is truly surprising. My potatoes, upon which it was 





of luxuriaut growth of clover. 1 am fully satisfied with the 
result, and, with great confidence, reco.nmend the articie io 
farmers as a most powerful manure, and peculiarly adapted 1a 
the growth of wheatand clover. J shall be in town in a few 
days, and will purchase another lot of your Fertilizer. 

Col. Horace , of Laurel, purchased 150 barrels of the 
“Fertilizer,” a portion of which was used in ” 
as a top dressing ior wheat, clover aid timothy, and the 
balance on Oats, with remarkable success. Cul. Capron ig 
very much gratified with the result, and permits us to refer to 
He rote us that so ee ete 
properties, when consu about the use of guuno, 
recommends the use of our Fertilizer as a aubstitute. The 
comparative resul 3 of his experiments will be communicated 
in a future number of the “Farmer.” 

Mr. Henry Mun ‘in, of this city, wlio purchased 100 barrels, 
last fall, t» he used on his brother’s rk cme has reported to us 
that the re-ult has vecn very gratifyihg. it was used on wheat 
and Two -amples of wheat have been sent from farm 
to the city, one of which was produced from Jand upon which 
the Fertilizer was used, the other from a partof the same 
field, — me stable aes The fertihzed wheat fay 
surpasses the stable manured, merge Loe Oy general 
—— Mr. Mankin has already ordered [00 barrels for 

fall’s wheat, and will, probably, purchase u larger quantity. 
S. Wilson, of Calvert county, applied the “Fer 
tilizer,”’ at the rate of 1} barrels tw the acre, on corn land, ia 
barren portion: of his field, to wheat sowed in November. 
From present appearances, the land upon which the ‘Ferti- 
lizer” was used will yie'4 five times as — as land 
upon which none was used. Theclover luzuriant, 
surpasses, by far, the adjoinining land. Mr. Wilson desigas 
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-chasi ly the ensuing fa 1, aliens ised 

parchasing largely the ensuing (il; aaias promised to give | 250 Thidibing Mackihceor sale this season, 
Dr. L. L. Weems, of Calvert county, used the Fertilizer on Ae REMIUM_ WROUGHT? 

corn in the hill. ‘Phe result is exceedingly gratifying. We Ww w HO wig AN ESH 

P 
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RSE PO SHER 
refer to Dr. Weems for further particulars. I~. We have several kinds , among which 
Col. + Of Elk Ridge, purchased, last fall, 100 barrels of | is one known in come parts of the country, as the Fitz, Kirk- 
the “ er,” and applied it at the rate of 3 barrels to the | patrick and Hanover Power. 
acre, upon corn land, with wheat and clover. The resuilthas |* The cylinder of ou resher will last 100 years in constant 
been very successful. He designs purchasing the eusuing ‘ usc, and the horse-power cannot be 


en, with r cae. 
fall, being convinced it is the best and cheapest manu As evtdence that our machines are fast gainin yon whe 
can use upon his farm. We would refer to him for fu , manufacturers who have been most opposed to them, finding 
particulars in reference'to its action. 


they will supercede all others, are now even trying to imitatc 
Dr. Allen Thomas, of Eik Ridge, has used the Fertilizer | them, but those who have listened to their bitter opposition for 
with very satisfactory results. The effects produced this year the last five years, having been once deceived by these manu- 
are as satisfactory as the preceding. He purchased 70 , fucturers, will hardly entertain any confidence in the recoin- 
barrels, last fall, and applied to his wheat The result is very | dation of , article now offered by them. And 
gratifying; and he designs purchasing again this fall. We | for the benefit of farmers we will say that our machines can 
would refer to Dr. Thomas for further particulars relative to , only be bad by applying direct to E. W 46 gamer £: 


i's action upon hia farm. Agricalta ee & Pratt-sts 
Mr. James Thomas, of Elk Ridge, used it upon ccrn in the GRAIN FANS. 
0G-Warning to the Agricultur 


hill; and the present appearance of corn, in contrast with that r al row of the Community. 
Wind Mi ts, or Grain Fans about, 


upon which no Fertilizer was used, is very striking, and in- ‘Nhere are memhau ing 
dicates a much Jarger yield. He has also used it upon kitchen y ing t » deceive the public by tel:ing :hem they are thesame 
a8 fie, and to some ple the sale. 

Agricu 



















vegetables, with success. 
Mr. John Thomas, of Elk Ridge, purchased, last fall, and n 
apyliet to want land. ae result is very satifactory ; and he per oy | for the Lao yg meme ry me we bog t 
esigns purchasing again. years, in Newcastl “9 2 none terprise 
_Mr. George Ellicott, of Iichester Mills, purchased the Fer- and also to ~Poigg Speed end a . —— _ os a 
tilizer, last fall, and applied to very barren lund, wiich was in peg bea . making fans and _— y cm + 94 
wheat. The result is, that upon land which, he is confident, ubeut are: ao tel eve the seat Ri or Aes 
would not have produced one bushel of wheat to the acre, bs ol e Usind wie have never yet sold pom Rights to 
there is every prospect of securing 15 bushels. We are per- My Pate ti dated at W D t Sierch 
mitted to refer to Mr. Ellicott, relative to the Fertilizer. pe gene 7 ee Sean Se es 
Charles R. Taylor, Esq., (whose certificate is given in mad grea 
the May No.) reports that on the Jand upon which the ohne, within 2 See peatg tk | cea pape 
poss oy naa ere re ~ > me 3 “eo to the | tional impro t, So as to use 2 screens at once, and screen 
acre, he sowed wheat and timothy, during the fal ¢ growth 2 seed grain 
of which py oe | = | in the neighbortwwod, aluiough he did a engartase ane See ee re ome 
not use ary itional manure. On a field upon which oats in far name «J, 
and clover was sown in the spring of ’48, the present growth onntenn uieme ‘Toa: pte pane. ene on eo 
of clover is very luxuriant, and, by its abundance, more than Letters Patent March 20 1847;” No. 5,500 on the ditectinns. 
remunerates for the original outlay for Fertilizer used in its | tam making 300 this ar in Elkton, Md.; also, in Lan@aster 
renovation. Mr. Taylor is well satiified with the result of city, and New Hope, Bucks county Pa. Orders sent to either 
Fertilizer used on wheat, sown last fall, upon another field: of these places wil be thankfully received and punctually 
= on A hed. ae very large. He has used, up to present | srended to. Wholesale or retail: different prices and sizes. 
ate, about en Pate: ; 
Were it necessary, we gould collect many more certificates pwn on s on serene ae Benes Babee wer ~ 
from individuals who have used it with very great success; will semaeremnasr (besser saan " 
but the prec g ure | b ud uy sufficient t satisty the Be cautious who you buy fans from, unless my name is on 
most that gh there are Analytical Chemists | them, I wiil hold the purchaser or the user respons:ble for my 
who cannot detect the substances to which the efficacy of our tent right. I am very much pleased to think my patent 
“Fertilizer” is due, yet the PRACTICAL RESULTS are sufficient ein fans are justly spoken of, but I think the public had 
oe it to the ‘ion of farmers, as the most eco- | Heiter be on their guard not to be deceived by imposters. Look 
nomics! manure thatcan possibly be procured ; and, inasinuch and see if the fans have marked on them, ‘J. Bamborough. 
as the “Fertilizer” has been p >= te Latest Improved, Premium awarded 18 times, Letters patent, 
sary to detail the manipulations we employ, or the articles we March 90th, 1 Figit premiums were awarded to me last 
use in its manufacture ; suffice it to say, however, that we fall 2 - for the best grain fans. ‘A word to 
know, by “synthesis,”’ that several substances are contained the wise 5 aes 
therein which neither the State Chemist nor other Analytical JOHN BAMBOROUGK, Patentee. 


enquirers have as yet detected in their analytical researches N. By My fans are painted blue this year, and they cannot 


I under great ob! 
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into this apparently mysterious compound. any others in the United States, to my know- 
0G- Pamphlets, containing directions as to its application, ledge, and by premium of $15,000 if they are vxcelled 

can be procured at the office of the undersigned, who are pre satisfactorily. Patronise Home Industry. I have been 16 

pared to furnish the Agricultural Salts, in any quantity, and ears in the business. 

upon the following terms, viz.: Cash or approved City accept- y 








«We would sooner have one of J Bamborough’s combined, 
ences fee es ger aoe Patented, Latest I ved, Premium awarded 18 times and 3 
Price, $20 per ton a ee Renee Ibs. each. | Sitver medal grain fans, Cy ee Sapte ae stoi dare | 
> W. H. CHAPPELL, ¢ Patentees. ney aa 9 canes above from thousands of 
* ene ? rsons in Del. -» Pa.. : 
Office, (Up Stairs) cor. Hanover aud Lombard sts., Balt. Pe Onders sent for fane will be att to, and they will be de- 
we 0 livered 200 miles and upwards. Wholesale and Retail, by J. 
A. G. MOTT, Patentee. n Sty} 
MANUFACTURER OF PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS?!! 
PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVA The subscriber is manufacturing Plonghs 
© == TORS,GRAIN CRADLES, WHEAT of various patterns and of different sizes; 
FANS, CORN SHELLERS, CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUT also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ee. CORN SHELLERS, Be, Akon 
OG Plow Castings, of the New York composition chilled |“ TRESHING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these 
metal, always on hand, and old implements repaired, at No. latter are used by the following gentlemen, to refereace 
S ENSQR SPREET, adjoining the Bel-air Market, Baltimore. | i, mate, no to their superior value, viz: Messrs, T. Beard, Tlie 
Jat Beard, Dr. Watkins, J. T .T. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 





Inglehart. A. Sellman, R. Seliman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
PLOUGHS. Wells, Geo. G Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. C. Weems, 
ROUTY & MEARS’, Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s, Minor | of Anne Aru county; G. W. Weems; J. T. Barber, R. B. 
& Horton’s, Chenoweth’s, Davis’, ba ya meng sinclair | Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Cajvertco., Md. Agent of 





& Moore’s, New York Ploughs, &c. &c. Evans Davis, Baltimore co. for sale of the woodeock Plow. 
baie of E. WHITMAN, Jr., Savamiande Grain Cradles. ae a. ane nal 
Agricultural Warehouse Seed tore, Gillingham Alley, entrance from Howard-st., near 
myl Cor. of Liglit and Pratt st., Baltimore, mal aud store, Hollingsworth-st. corner Pratt. 
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‘ ’ mete : nia’s?? 
rican Guano, in 
TIMOTHY . SEED BUC . 
AWHIFELOGK, 
Cor. Gay and High sts. 








jy 1-%. or : 
~~ Peruvian and Patagonian Guano. 





ve subscriber has just receive 
Also, Building and Spteabore! ‘na ie ke ” 
tso, . For sale by 

: WILLIAM ROBINSON, 

Jy 1.-1t No, 4 Hollingsworth-strect, ne r Pratt-st. Wharf. 


¥ FRESH ZURNIP SHED. 
ST received from 


r seed Gardens, 100CIbs. White Fla 
and Red Top Table Turni 


nd very fine quality—also i Ruta fags, Dales Pybrid, 
and very fine quality—also in store i 
and several sorts of ncy T' Seeds. A ‘ 
iy? R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., 62 Light st. 


NE RDSHIRE LONG WOOLED YEARLING 
BUCKS FOR SALE. 

eee cen now from 30 to 40 rling bueks, 
ich he willgell at any time when for, having 
concluded not to hold another anuual sale, 

This flock (which has been bred from some of the best ever 
imported,) is so well Known they need no further pore 
than to say that they continue to yield their very heavy fleeces 
—from 9 to 14 Ibs. of washed wool, and when full faired will 
weigh upwards of 300 pounds. 

Gentlewen are invited to call and see for themselves, or 
communicate by mail. Direct to 

CLAYTON B. REYBOLD. 
Delaware City, Del., July 1, 1849 jy 1-3* 











OUTH DOWNS.—A gentleman on the Eastern Shore o, | 
Maryland, will deliver in Baltimore, to any person desig- | 


nated, after the Ist of August, Ram Lambs, full bred South- 
down Mood, at ten dollars each —3-4ths, 7-8the, nnd 15-lbths, at 
six dollars. No shipment witlout the money first paid. Ap- 
ply, postage paid, to 8S. SANDS, Office of the Farmer. 
June 21, 1849. = jy \-l* 


~~ TO FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN. 
NTHONY 8. EMERSON’S PATENT D )UBLE-ACT- 
ING ROTARY CHURN, peculiarly adapted to warm 
climates, as it produces buiter as easily from swect milk as 
from cream. In bringing this effectual and simple Churn is 





a superior lot of Pautago- | 


TOGETHER with al! AGRICULTURAL r 
MAXFIELD, MOTT & Co. me 


cultural Implement ; 
dea'ers in str how 37 Merth Puec-st: 3 
doors south of Fyunklin, . 


| Orders for almost every a:ticle wanted hy the ripen New = 


eqromotly attended to, at the thortest notice, and delivered, 


of wbarge to any~part of the cit 


LEVi MAKFIELD, , 
NICHULAS U. M( 
. T. EDWARD HAMB IN, Jr. 
They will constantly keep on hand, FOR »ALE=Aviee & 


Blithe’s Lever Horse Powers and Thrashers, Cprn Sheilers, 
Straw Cutt rs, &c. Edge & Cope’s Endless Chain Horse 
Power: and Thrashers ; Pennock’s celebrated Pi neer Wheat 
Drili and Wheat Fan. Also the Delaware Self-Sharpening 
Premium Plough:. ‘they are Acents forthe New York Wiley, 
Minor and’ Horton’s, and the Empire Plough Castings. _jyl 


OR SALE.-A BOAR, got by a full blooded imported 

Chinese Boar, ont of a cross of the Leicester and Chester 

Sew. Heis3 months old, and is avery superior animal — 

Those wishing to obtain this breed. would do well to examine 
him, = jyli* JNO. ALLEN, City Block. 

BONE DUST. 

HE subscribers manufacture BONE DUST, 

as fine as any made in the country, by grinding, 

and without any chemical operation—their bores 

are fresh from city slaughtered cattle, and all the 

valuable properties are contained in them. They 

sell at the lowest market price. Orders will be re» 

ceived at our factory, Columbia-street, intersection 

| of the Washington road, or at the store of Geo. C, 

; Collins & Denson, 83 Light-street Wharf. 

GEO. C. COLLINS & BULLOCK. 

N. B.-Always on hand, Glue, Curled Hair and 
Giue Manure. jue 11-41%. 


LIME, 
e 3 HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depo) the Back Basin, corner 
_ of Eden and J.ancaster-sts., whiéf they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Swoue, equal 
to any found in the United St#tes. Orders may be lett with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street, near 

tt 


Pratt. 
; feb. 1-tf. FELL & ROBINSON City Block 














use, the proprietors feeling confidence in its capab 
ant hesitate to pr it the best Churn ever offered to the 
bhe. This Churn is on exhibition at 67 Calvert street, and 
'4 Baltimore-street. 
And in order to convince the incredu' and satisfy the 
curious, at 12 o’elock daily a will 
hine und 
uable 











The public are invited to call and exany 
see its utility tested. It combines the fol 
qualities: 2 

Ist, It produces butter in less time than any Churn, 
making and gathering it from sweet mitk in from 5 to 12 min- 
utes, and from cream in much lesa time. 

Qd. It produces more butter from the same amount of milk 
or cream than the ordinary method as it does its work in a 
more thorough and scientific manner. 

3d. Tt is the cheapest and most convenient Churn ever in- 
vented, involving thestrue philosophical principles of butter 
making. : 

‘4th. New milk after being churned is sweet and suitable for 
family use. 

5th, Instead of feeding the calf with milk direct from the 
cow —churned sweet milk will unswer every purpose. By this 
means the butter is all profit. 

We offer it upon the following terms: If the Churn does not 
ve us recom it may be returned and the moncy will 
refunded. 

We have constantly on hand and for sale sale five different 

sizes, $3, $4, 95, $6, and G9, capable of churning at one time, 
1 3-4, 34, 53, '10-or 15 gallons of milk or cream. 


Excluzive county rights to manufacture and sell in the State 
of Mary land, and also in middle and westera Virginia, for sale 
on rea: Onable terms. 

Fenn ca cent, for que a —— 

All orders (postage paid) enclosing money, 
eddsoosed uo the oubecribess will be attended to. 








Guano! Guano! Guano! 
RUVIAN GUANO, Awaises cargo, in cotton bags— 
j Patagonian Guano, African do. Chilian do., for sajc Mm 
lots to suit purchasers, by T. W.& L. LEVERING, 
No. 114 Pratt-st. Wharf, 
Also, Clover Seed, Timothy Seed, Orchard Grass, terdy 
, Grass, &e. 


| 
‘ | ee SALE.—100 bushels of — SHAVINGS—by 
- L 
feb 1-tf 





East Falls Avenue, nearthe Bridge, Baltimore, 
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